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pamphlet te which I have here furnished a Reply, 
mt ae dehy On Saturday last, | first saw pub- 
lic notice given of the republication in this form of some 
numbers from the columns of the ‘ Puritan.’ Of those 
numbers I had heard, but had not read them. A friend 
sent them tome; [read them on tbat day, and have this 
week prepared an answer. I mention this to show the 
reason of my noticing only one of the two authors, whose 
naines are on the pamphlet before me. It having been 
publicly announced that the Rev. Mr. Towne was the sole 
author, | wrote wader that impression. 


of the production as the other. 


Buirincnu Street, 
Thursday, May 26, 1841. 


Tuerz is one feature of this pamphlet 
which will certainly be pleasing to every 
that is, the tone of sincerity 
The author writes 
like one who not only feels an interest in 
his subject, but also a conviction of the 
He takes a 
clear and decided position, and risks his 


This 


reader; 
which animates it. 


truth of his own statements. 


whole cause upon a single issue. 
we like. It is coming to the point. I 
exhibits the manliness inspired by sin 
cere belief. It is true, here and there 
we are forced to pause, and ask, ‘‘Is i 


possible for an intelligent Christian and 


scholar to believe this?”? Yet the lan 


guage and spirit of the whole production 
set the question aside, and lead us to the 
conclusion that he has written from his 
heart as well as his intellect; that he 


“believes, and therefore speaks.” 
It is not for the sake of paying a com 
pliment, that we make this remark, bu 


because we are really pleased when 
commencing a discussion, to feel that we 


have to do with a sincere man. 
always so. 


It is no 


by the impression constantly recurring 
that this or that is said merely for effect 


and rather from the spirit of ‘‘partiality 


this exhibition of a sincerity of belief, is 
blended with a strong glow of denomina- 
tional antipathy. This appears at the 
outset, in refusing to apply to the Bap- 
tists the name by which they are usually 
designated. The reason assigned for this 
is, that it would imply a concession that 
they alone properly baptize. Hence, he 
insists on calling them ‘Immersers.”’ 


we ascertain the meaning of other word 


abjure immersion for ever, and to re 
ceive sprinkling at his hand. 


MEANING oF THE Worp. 


inthe English or any other language in 
the world, and I pledge myself at once to 


It is evident at a glance, that the turn- 
ing point in this controversy is the mean- 


| baptism, in the New Testament use of the 
term. And so they were, as we shall 
show, though not Christ’s ordinance. 
-|Whence arises this confusion? whence 
this effort to confound the name of an 
action, with all the circumstances of an 
audience? Evidently from a disposition 
to lead the inquirer’s mind away from the 
point at issue, and to get scope enough to 


Now this denotes a morbid state of mind, 
which would be very likely to bias his 
judgment, and unfit him for an impartial 
investigation. He, who cannot give to a 
denomination of Christians the name by 
e| which they have been long known in a 
community and among different nations, 
| is ill prepared to do justice to their cause. 
If such a mode of attack were followed 
out, the mouths of different sects would 
e filled with contemptuous epithets. 


ing of the Greek word baplizo, which 
stands in our Bibles with an English ter- 
mination. The circumstances connected 
with the administration of the rite, the 
places chosen, such as Jordan and Enon, 
the force of the Greek prepositions eis 
and ek, which express a descent info and a 
rising up out of the water as definitely as 
any prepositions in the Greek language 
can do it; are all strongly corroborative of 
our position that the act of baptism de- 


put into the word, baptizo, all that vast 
variety of meaning which will subject the 
Saviour’s rite ta they Caprice of every 
applicant, and give the dignity of its 
name to every way of applying water 
which the humam imagination may sug- 
gest. 

This is evident from the terms in which 
Mr. T. announces the ultimate conclusion 
at which he thinks he has arrived. 


“If 


With equal reason, the Baptists might 
say, we will not call the Congregational- 
ists by the name which they have as- 
sumed, for we also are Congregational- 
ists; and to do so, would imply a con- 
cession that they have an exclusive right 
to the name. 
might say it of the Independents in Eng- 
land; as if yielding the name, implied 
that all other churches were in a state of 
subjection to a hierarchy. Just so too 
we might refuse to speak of the Episco- 


With the same reason we 


noted by the term in Christ’s commission, 
is properly and adequately translated into 
English by the word immersion which 
comes from the Latin, or by the word 
dipping of Anglo-Saxon origin. Never- 
theless, if it can be clearly proved befure- 
hand, that the active verb baptizo, the 
name of an action, is, when used with 
reference to water, so indeterminate as 
not to denote any particular kind of 
action, but rather all possible modes of| WHICH I DO DENY. Here 


use of which water is susceptible, from 


the word therefore denotes the applica- 
tion of water in divers ways, it is inde- 
terminate, like our word wash, and does 
not define any one way in which the 
water shall be applied in the religious 
rite. This conclusion is immovable. 
We have sustained it by a multitude of 
examples cited before; and that all lex- 
icogaphers concur in i, no intelligent Im- 
merser will deny.’? 

NOW THIS IS THE VERY THING. 
st is a 
question of fact: Do all the lexicog- 


I have chosen to 
refer to him alone moreover, because I should not have 
noticed the book at all, had 1 not learned that it was from 
the pen of one of our city pastors ; and as the matter now 
stands before the public, he is as responsible for one part 


In reading controversial 
writings, one’s feelings are often ruffled 


palians by their usual designation, on the 
ground that it involved a concession that 
they alone have bishops; and believing 
that in the scriptural sense, we have 
bishops as well as they, we might insist 
«{on calling them Diocesans. But what 
would be the consequence of all this? 
Nothing but strife, bitterness and mutual 
disrespect. Let us have nothing to 
do with such childish bickering. The 
y{@postle Peter places the .practice of 
courtesy in the list of Christian duties: 
and if we have aught of its spirit, we will 
oi to each denomination the name by 
which it is usually known, afii.. 

y ami —_: 





















how we “‘strive about words to | 
With Mr. Towne’s ~ ‘‘p 
thoughts,” we think the Bap ¥ 

cordially agree. He says, ‘ “@ivine 
simplicity characterizes the New sta-' 


Se ae Me ne Hes. aii . en sos 
: m si Seis, ment institutions, und-it is contr 
MY. Thague’s Terie enres eee 
OF MESSRS. COOKE AND TOWNE, ON BAPTISM. | o outward rites. It rather invi 


main solicitudes upon ordering thevheart 
and life.’? “In such a sentiment, it’ m ’ 
be expected that the Baptists would 
heartily accord, 


spinituaLity of the Christian religion, 
and showing that none have a right to 
baptism at all, until they have repented 
of sin, and yielded their hearts to God. 
For this they have been persecuted for 
ages past in Europe. In the reign of 





national creed was issued, approved by 
‘“*the whole clergy of the realm,’’ declar- 


tened, because they be born in original 
sin, which cannot be remitted without 
baptism, whereby they receive the Holy 
Ghost.’’ The Baptists of that day could 
t|not assent to this, but defended the doc- 
-}trine of infant salvation in all its breadth, 
,|and were exposed to the censure of all 
t| the Pedobaptists of England, for declar- 
ing that there is no difference ‘‘between 
-\the infant of a Christian and a Turk,” 
but that both might be saved without 
baptism. 

Equally ready am I to assent to another 
preliminary remark, that the gospel does 
not ‘‘lay stress on the mode of performing 
.!an external rite.’ I have never con- 
t|tended for any particular mode of bap- 
tism, but for the rite itself; for that 
which is essential to its very nature; for 
t| that which the word used in the commis- 
sion of our Lord positively enjoins. If 
sprinkling were a mode of baptism, I 
should never think of practising immer- 
sion. It would be a gross absurdity to 
do it, and a sin to urge it on the con- 





and hypocrisy,” than a deep conviction | science of a Christian convert, if sprink- 


of its justness. We are aware that 


a | ling a few drops of water on the forehead, 


man may be sincere in defending error| would really meet the demand of the 
as well as truth; and that when throngh | word in the baptismal statute. Ifthe word 
inadvertence, or prejudice of education, | baptizo in the Greek Testament does not 
or want of sufficient knowledge, he has\ denote the act of immersion, or dipping, 
adopted one wrong principle, it may lead | in distinction from other modes of applying 


him into a thousand absurdities, yet 


smooths the path of controversy, to be- 
lieve that you have an honest opponent. 
Frail as Mr. Towne’s argument really is, 
untenable as his position appears to be 
when sound philology pours its light 
around it, he undoubtedly thinks it strong; 
and if he venture forth into this field of 


discussion with a bolder step and ana 
of greater confidence than many of h 


predecessors, it is because he sees less 
clearly than they, the difficulties which 
are before him, and the perils which 
beset his path. A man’s confidence that 
he is right, sometimes arises from the 


limitation of his views. 


Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 


it|a liquid, the foundation of the Baptist 
argument is not laid in solid rock, but on 
a shifting quicksand. I am glad there- 
fore that Mr. Towne has defined his 
position so clearly as he had done, in 
declaring that the word baplizo does not 
denote any particular use of water, but 
all possible ways in which it can be ap- 
ir| plied; that in the New Testament it 
is|evidently means to sprinkle; and, (to 
quote his phrase with all the emphasis 
with which he has printed it,) ‘“‘THERE 


IMMERSION.” Let him make 





that of a single drop to an ocean, then it 
follows,—that however much of doubt the 
circumstances and prepositions might oc-/ 
casion to tender consciences, the baptis- 


raphers agree in saying that the word is 
indetérminate? I ayer that the standard 
lexicographers of every country where 


IS NOT THE SLIGHTEST GROUND 
TO SUPPOSE THAT ANY INSPIRED 
MINISTER EVER BAPTIZED BY 
this 
clear on the same principles on which 


variety of modes to the choice of the 


Rome would say, to be determined by 


most vague and_ indeterminate. 


exercise of his legislation on earth, in 
giving that commission which is’ bindine 
“to the end of the world,” denoted a 
specific act or not. If it does not, then 


the face or the hands. If it does, then 


since they have long all objections drawn from supposed diffi- 
been distinguished for maintaining the culties, or imiprobabilities, or from the | jt, 
greater convenience of sprinkling, are no 
more to be regarded as arguments, than 
those questions which skeptics sometimes 
ask in order to throw discredit on the 


very letter and spirit of revelation. 


way. 
confiding reader. 
person to a proper person in the name o 
the Trinity. 


settled.” 


cussion where the meaning of the chie 
term is to be settled. 


or wine, or blood or water. 
the performance of the Christian institut 
the philology of a Jew, if he were asked 
ing of the blood of a lamb, upon the doo 


deliverance? This would be a quee 


all. 
thoroughly immersed—is that baptism 
No. 
that baptism? 


No. 
No. 


46. Now what absurdity is here! 
if baptism be immersing, and especially 


nance of baptism. 





mal law from the lips of Christ, contained 
in the commission, presents a great 


individual, or leaves it, as the Pope of 


church authority. The common sense of 
mankind has always determined that the 
language of law should be definite; but 
this supposition attributes to the great 
Legislator of the church, language the 

The 
main question is, whether the word used 
by Christ, to enjoin baptism, in the last 


’ 
Saviour meant, whether it were the ap- 
3 plication of water to the head or the feet, 


Now this great question, ‘‘What sort 
Henry VIII, as Bishop Burnet tells us, a |of action does the word baptizo denote?” 
Mr. Towne approaches in a very curious 
It is worth while to mark it well, 
ing that ‘‘infants must needs be chris- |to see how sophistry may lead captive a 
He says, ‘‘All agree 
that baptism is water applied by a proper 


This much is fixed and 
This broad, vague definition 
of baptism is very unscholarlike in a dis- 


Baptism is the 
name of some kind of action or other, and 
has nothing to do in itself considered with 
the character of the administrator or the 
subject, the invocation of the Trinity, or| be more absurd? 
any particular element, whether it be oil 
After the 
meaning of the term is settled, then if the 
question should arise, what is involved in 


of baptism, the above quotation would be 
a just reply. What would be thought of plication,” is very important in this case, 


what is the meaning of the word sprinkle, 
and he should reply, it denotes the strik- 


posts of a house by a proper person at a/| confounded. 
proper time, to commemorate a great|means to dye, but then it is by IMPLI- 


definition of a-word which is the name of 
an action, but would do very well as an 
answer to another question, namely, 
‘‘what is involved in God’s ordinance of | ample to illustrate this meaning. is Reve- 
passover sprinkling?’’ Yet Mr. T. goes 
onto say, ‘‘You will settle it therefore 
whether immersion alone, is baptism at 
If I fall from aship’s side and am 


Or if men immerse me by force—is 
Or if 1 am immer- 
sed by my own consent, but not in the 
name of the Trinity—is that baptism? 
Well then, neither immersion, nor 
the use of water in any way,is baptism; 
WHICH IS SOMETHING MORE.” p. 
Why, 


it be any application of water, then all 
this is baptism, though not Christ’s ordi- 
In the very same 
chapter he speaks of the pharisaic wash- 
ings of hands, cups and couches, as real 


Greek literature is studied, agree in say- 
ing just the contrary in their lexicons. If 
Mr. Towne has had private communica- 
tions from any of them, reversing what 
they have printed, let him produce the 
documents or testimony. Bat if the 
question is to be settled by an appeal to 
the books, the proofs are now before my 
eyes. My asserion is, that the words 
bapto and baplizo, (which are, as Mr. T. 
observes, both from one root and so near- 
ly identical in meaning as_to Allow our 
speaking ot Pode and in this the lexi- 
terminat~ 


cow *Phers generally agree. 
The first authority which I will produce 


is one which might be expected above all 
othe pport Mr. Fowne’s positions 











tion to bapto, applies of course to baptize. 
| There is not a lexicon in the world, 
which does not give as the primary, the 
leading meaning, under baptizo, ‘to imn- 
merse, to sink, to submerge, dip or 
plunge,” either two or all ofthem. And 
if to dye, stain, wash, or cleanse, is add- 
ed, it is as we have just seen, by implica- 
tion. Having now examined again, the 
celebrated lexicon of Scapula, | will here 
present all the meanings under baplizo: 
merge—immerse, (used in regard to 
those things whieh, for the eake of dye- 
ing or washing, we immerse in water.) 
Likewise, merge—submerge, overwhelm 
with water. Also, wash off—lave. He 
then adds, that it is applied by Christians 
to the rite of initiation into the church. 
Now here are all the meanings given to 
the word, by one of the most celebrated 
lexicons in Europe. First, the primary, 
specific meaning, and then, in a paren- 
thesis, the exclusion of any meaning more 
general, limiting its application to those 
cases of dyeing and washing, where for 
the sake of washing or dyeing, the thing 
is immersed. A like parenthesis occurs 
under bapto. Mergo, immergo—Item 
tingo, (quod fit immergendo;) that is, in 
English, merge, immerse, likewise dye, 
(which is done by immersing.) The lex- 
icon of Scapula is authority over the 
learned world, and if baplizo means to 
pour and sprinkle, why are not those sig- 
nifications to be found here? 

I have open before me another lexicon 
with English definitions, and will proceed 
to quote all those which occur under bap- 
lizo. It is Donnegan’s, edited by Prof. 
Patton, of Princeton College, and may 
be found easily at the bookstores. Bap- 
lizo, to immerse repeatedly into a liquid, 
to submerge—to soak thoroughly—to 
saturate; hence, to drench with wine. 
Metaphorically, to confound totally,—to 
dip in a vessel and draw. Pass. Perf., to 
be.immerseWwudMeectures that he “has 
proved the word to mean pouring and 
sprinkling, as well as immersion, and 
that in this indeterminate character of it, 
all the lexicographers are agreed! Sure- 
ly, it required courage to make that as- 











the -_ . 1 
obin-on, Professor o 
re in (he ‘Phentogical Seminary 
at Andover. I quote him first, because 
his work contains English definitions, and 
is accessible to those who wish to consult 
Turn to the word bapto. The first 
meaning which occurs, is ‘‘to dip in, to 
immerse.”’ The first example to illus- 
trate this meaning, is John 13: 26, where 
Jesus is represented as using the word to 
designate the act of dipping the sop into 
the dish before giving it to Judas. The 
next example is Leviticus 4: 6, where the 
Septuagint has this term. It is worthy 
of particular notice by the reader of the 
Bible, because the three words, dip, 
sprinkle and pour are brought into close 
connection. ‘And the priest shall pir 
fjhis finger in the blood, and sPRINKLE of 
the blood seven times before the Lord; 
and (verse 7,) shall rour all the blood of 
the bullock at the bottom of the altar.” 
(| Here are three different actions expressed 
by their three appropriate names, and yet 
Mr. Towne would have us believe that 
the first word (bapto) means the same 
thing as the other two! Could any thing 
This quotation of it- 
self shows that the first word is determi- 
nate asto mode. ~ 

The second and last meaning in Rob- 
inson’s Lexicon under bapto, is thus 
e|marked: ‘*(b) by impl. to tinge, to dye.” 
That abbreviated word, denoting ‘by im- 









and involves the principle which Mr. T. 
from first to last has overlooked, and by 
overlooking it, he misunderstands the 
r|lexicons, and his philology is entirely 
The word bapto indeed 


’ 





r|CATION. And why by implication? 
Because if any thing be dipped or bap- 
tized in coloring matter, straining, ting- 


ing, or dyeing is the effect. The first ex- 


lation 19: 13; a vesture dipped in blood. 
The word which the lexicographer has 
brought to prove that bapto means to dye 
is in the New Testament translated 
?| dipped. When therefore bapto means 
staining or dyeing, it only implies it, and 
denotes that it is performed by dipping 
instead of any other way. This indeed 
is the usual way of dyeing, as any one 
knows who’ has visited a dye-house. It 
is obvious too that a thing may be col- 
ored by being sprinkled, but bapto does 
not designate that act, and could never 
if} be used in connection with it in a literal 
sense, unless it were to express the idea 
that the substance had become thoroughly 
drenched, or as wet as if it had been 
dipped. 





tion. I lay no claim to such bravery. 
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In his first example from Callimachus, 
he says the word baptize, means to ‘‘draw 
up.” ‘To-day, ye bearers of water bap- 
tize none’’—that is, ‘‘draw up none.” 
Now here the word has its usual mean- 
ing, ‘‘dip.” The phrase is ‘‘mé baplete.”” 
“To-day, ye bearers of water, dip not,” 
that is, your pitchers in the river Ina- 
chus, Just so Aristotle says, (Quest. 
Mechan. c. 29,) *‘the bucket must first 
be dipped—bapsai—and then draw up.” 
Hence Donnegan’'s Lexicon says, under 
Baplo, ‘‘to draw out water by dipping a 
vessel into it.” Yet My, T. says, this 
example proves that bapto has a meaning 
short of immersion! It reminds me of the 
saying of a celebrated logician: ‘‘How 
few there are who know when a thing is 
proved!” 

His next example is from Hippocrates, 
who, speaking of a certain liquid, saya, 
“when it drops upon the garments, they 
are dyed, (baptized.”) Mr. T.’s com- 
ment is, ‘‘observe, the dropping of the 
liquid is called baptism.” To which I 
reply, ‘Observe, the dropping of the 
liquid is called—dropping; but the effect 
of the process, which was to make a gar- 
ment look as ifit had been dipped in col- 
oring matter, is designated by a word, 
which by implication means to dye, as all 
lexicographers agree.”” To illustrate the 
fallacy of Mr. Towne’s criticism, let us 
suppose for a moment that he were a 
Greek, studying English, and wished to 
kbow the meaning of the word dip. First 
of all, he would naturally turn to a lexi- 
con, and I will suppose him to use one as 
comprehensive as Richardson’s English 
Dictionary, which I have now before me, 
in two quarto volumes. There he finds 
the history of the word traced. ‘Dip. 
[Anglo-Saxon — Dippan — mergere, im- 
mergere, todip, todive. Dutch, Dippen, 
Doppen. Sw. Dopa.] to sink, to im- 


merge... to nut. srncbere—meemetm . ‘ 
to enter or go superficially or slightly in- 


to any thing. Consequentially, to wet, to 
damp.”’ Overlooking the prineiple in- 
volved in the word ‘‘consequentially,’’ he 
says to himself, the word dip, means to. 
wet—to damp. Then meeting such %g 
passage as this in Milton’s Comus, 


ey 


- 


206. 


Cowley, ia the Davideis, Book Il, 
says, 

“Still does he glance the fortune of that day, 
When drowned in his own blood Goliah lay, 
And covered half the plain,” 

_ My question is: Can a man be drowned 
in the blood that he has carried in his 
veins? You answer, No, I ask then 
do you not see that to drown means to 
sprinkle or bedew? You reply at onee 
that I have quoted from a work of imagi- 
uation; that the poet hig hned & hyper- 
bole; that one design of a hyperbole is to 
magnify an object, afd that though I 
could not Pitlmeag: tor figure’ 
without understanding the mean- 
ing, yet it is absurd to look for that mean- 
ing in such acase, Having once gotten 
the literal meaning, we can see its man- 
ifold application in figures; but for us, 
figurative language can have no exist- 
ence unless we first learn what is _liter- 
al. A school-boy who is so far advanced 
as to master the elements of rhetoric can 
see this; but such noble authors as 
Kaimes and Whately write in vain for the- 
ologians who have a favorite point to 
carry. 

This use which some defenders of 
sprinkling have made of Homer's battle 
of the frogs, reminds me of a poem once 
made by a playful student on another sort 
of battle, namely, with some bugs which 
had been crushed upon his bed. The 
line which I refer to was, ‘Lo, my 
couch is drenched in gore.” If any 
thing like this had occurred in a Greek 
writer, a few among the clergy of our 
day would have stood ready to assert 
that the word translated ‘‘drenched,” 
meansto sprinkle. And what candid in- 
quirer cannot see, that a position must be 
false which requires men to trample down 
the plainest rules of speech, and to argue 
on prracipiee ‘thet would: Se 
destiny of Athens, Mr. T. puts all in 










capitals, as ifhe thought it decisive. His 
quotation is, ‘‘Thou mayest be baptized, 
O Bladder, but it is not permitted to thee 
to go under the water.” He takes it 

p ch’s life of Theseus. His 


ting upon the 












cific signification, and therefore means to 
wet, wash, or cléanse only by implica- 
tion, thus ‘‘by its own force” determining 
the way of applying water, is clearly set 
forth by those three great lexicographers 
of the New Testament, Schleusner, 
Wahl and Bretschneider, the last oi 
whom says in his Theology, Part II. 673, 
‘‘An entire immersion belongs to the na- 
ture of baptism.’? The same remark ap- 
plies to Hedericus, Stephens, Suicer, 
Passaw and Rost. 

Moreover, we may cite many cases in 
which the word baplizo, by its own force, 
must determine the meaning of the sen- 
tence, and if it'have not a specific signifi- 
cation, the sentence has no sense. For 
instance, Punteras 7 vag, the ship is bap- 
tized. Now the lexicons agree in say- 
ing that this means, the ship is sub- 
merged, or sinks. (See Donnegan and 
others.) Now if baplizo denotes any way 
of applying water, who can tell what 
happened to the ship? Such phrases oc- 
cur in history, as may be seen in Polybi- 
us and Xenophon; but according to this 
philology, which I reprobate and pro- 
nounce entirely false, no one could tell 
whether the writer meant to say that the 
dew fell upon the vessel, or that the spray 
dashed over the brow, or that she was 
wet by a shower of rain, or that the sail- 
ors cleansed the deck, or that she sprung 
aleak, orthat the waves washed the 
sides, or that she was launched, or that 
she was purified by some ceremony. 
Here order is turned into confusion. 

Josephus, (Antiq. 9, 10, 2,) speaking 
of Jonah in the storm on his voyage to 
Tarshish, says the seamen would not 
throw him overboard, until the vessel 
was about to sink, or be baptized. Here 
the word in question by its own force de- 
termines the sense. 

Again, how void of sense is this pas- 
sage in Strabo, Lib. 16, unless the word 
before us has the character we assign to 
it. Speaking of the lake Sirbon, he says 
the bitumen floats on the surface, because 
of the nature of the water, which does not 
admit of diving, nor can any one who en- 
ters it be baptized (or sink), butis borne up. 

I could fill pages with such citations, 
if it were necessary or desirable, show- 
ing that if the word does not determine 
mode, there is no clue to the author’s 
meaning. But then it may be asked, 
what is to be done with those examples, 
which Mr. T. says, prove that bapto 
means to pour or sprinkle? Let us take 
them up, and see whether they sustain 
his assertion, or prove an extreme eager- 











The priaciple here developed in rela- 





does not necessarily belong to it. 


ness to force on the word a meaning which 


Dips me all o’er,”’ 2 

he gravely reasons thus with himself: 
“The word dip, may mean sometimes to 
immerse. But the cold dew, falls on one, 
and wets by a gentle sprinkling. I will 
remember therefore that the word dip, 
means to sprinkle.” Now I ask, if he 
should persist in calling the act of sprink- 
ling dipping, and appeal to Milton for 
authority, how would an English school- 
boy correct his mistake? Simply by in- 
forming him that the word dip means to 
immerse, and that the poet means to de- 
note the effect of the dew, rendering one 
ag wet as ifhe had been dipped. 

This illustration may suffice to expose 
the fallacy and the folly of a vast host of 
Pedobaptist criticisms on this word; crit- 
icisms put forth by acomparatively small 
number of the clergy in England and 
America. For on the continent of 
Europe, the really learned have rarely if 
at all exposed themselvesto such a cen- 
sure. Let it then be borne in mind, that 
if Mr. Towne can prove in any way that 
bapto means to pour or sprinkle, on the 
same principle I will prove that to dip 
means to pour or sprinkle. I will bring 
as many examples from English literature 
to prove the latter, as he will bring from 
Greek literature to prove the former. 
Such a passage as this from Spencer 
would be quite to the point. Of Hope he 
says, 

“She always smyl’d, and in her hand did hold, 


An holy-water sprinkler dipt in dew, 
With which she sprinkled favors manifold 


On whom she list.”’ 

How evident it is thatas the dew fell 
in drops on the instrument called a sprink- 
ler, that the word ‘‘dip,”’ there means 
sprinkled. In the same way it can be 
verily proved that the word immerse 
means to sprinkle, and to sprinkle may 
mean to immerse. Andin fact that not 
one word in the English language spec- 
ifies with invariable certainty any one 
way of applying water. Surely, ‘‘words 
are but air!” 

As these remarks on a false principle 
of interpretation will apply to the use 
which Mr. T. makes ofmost of his exam- 
ples, I will only notice one or two more, 
which being printedin capitals, he prob- 
ably deemed particularly important. 
«Homer in his battle of the frogs and 
mice says: He fell and breathed no more, 
and the Jake was tinged with the purple 
blood! Was the lake immersed im the 
blood of a mouse?”’ It may not be nec- 
essary for me to do it, but I will just bold 
a candle to the reader. 1 will quote from 
an English poet, and then ask = question. 









pl might well 


etn 4 here, but I 
forbéar. Bt ti sk 


translation of Plutarch. It is a common 
book, and found in most of the stores. 
The first life recorded is that of Theseus. 
The answer of the Sibylis there ina 
single line: 





“The bladder may be dipped, but never 

drowned."’ 
This is poetry and good sense; the 
other gendering isnonsense. The design 
of the oracle was to represent Athens as 
overwhelmed, pressed down with calami- 
ties, yet rising again by its own energy 
as soon as that pressure is taken off; and 
the idea of complete submersion was 
essential to that design, 
So far is floating from meaning bap- 
tisin, that Lucian in his dialogue of Simon 
the Man-hater, puts this expression in his 
mouth: “If I should see any one floating 
towards me onthe rapid torrent, and he 
should beseech me-to assist him, I would 
thrast him from me, baplizing him until 
he should rise no more.” Admit Mr. 
T.’s definition of baptize, the application 
of water in any mode, and the sense is 
destroyed. 

In order to corroborate the statements 
I have made touching Mr. T.’s lexicogra- 
phy, I will just treat one or two English 
words in the same way he treats the 
word baplizo, I will take the word to 
sail, supposing an officer of the govern- 
ment to have before him a written doc- 
ument from some high authority, to sail 
to Nova Scotia. The word literally 
means “‘to pass by means of sails.” A 
common man, without prejudice, would 
conclude a voyage by sea to be meant. 
But by consulting various authors, it is 
found that the word sail, ‘‘by its own 
force,’’ does not determine any thing 
about the mode of conveyance. It is 
found that Milton’s angels sailed through 
the air, ‘the eagle sails along the sky,” 
the sailing kite was borne by the 


breeze, the man ina 1 many 
miles, the moon “sailed” the 
heavens,” the queen in eoach, full 
robed, sailed majesti. fee; and 


the conélasion is, that the word sail means 
motion in general, and the command to 
sail to Nova Seotia, would be obeyed by 
walking, or riding, oF going in a railroad 
Fast so the command of Christ, “Drink 
ye all of it,” might be evaded by one who 
wished to dispense with tasting wine in 
the Lord’s supper. Common people sup- 
pose that the word drink im that command 
means to “‘receive the liquid into the 
mouth and swallow it.” But it is found 
by the learned, that the word means also 
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‘to absorb, to inhale, totake in eagerly, 
to salute with wine, to hear, to see, to 
wish well in the act of taking a cup.” 
(See Johnson, Walker, Richardson.) 
The earth ‘‘drinketh in rain,’’ the flowers 
drink the dew, the ears drink in sounds, 
the eyes ‘‘drink the light,” —from fingers 
dipped in vinegar the aching temples 
«drink refreshment.” Evidently then, 
to drink does not mean to swallow, ‘‘but 
receiving in any mode; and so the divine 
command may be obeyed by inhaling 
fumes of wine, or letting it drop upon the 
hands to be drank up by the pores. Ab- 
surd as this may seem, the candid inquir- 
er will bear me out in saying, the philol- 
ogy is just as sound as that which asserts 
baptizo to mean the application of water 
in any mode that is possible. 

On the philological principles of this 
Essay, I would defy Mr. T. or any 
Padobaptist writer to cope successfully 
with the Universalists, when the meaning 
of the word aor, eternal, is in question. 
The one party as much asthe other, vio- 
late a self-evident rule of criticism, thus 
stated by Ernesti, (p. 71,) ‘‘that the lit- 
eral meaning is not to be deserted with- 
out evident reason or necessity ;’’ and the 
Pedobaptists especially violate another 
canon stated by the same writer, “let not 
the translator commute genus for species, 
nor antecedent for consequent,”’ page 
100. Hence both parties feela difficulty 
in translating the chief word, pertaining 
to their particular system. The Pedo- 
baptists cannot find an Anglo-Saxon word 
to suit them, but must cover up the idea 
in the originalGreek, and the Universa- 
lists, instead of giving us a word that is 
definite, in the English tongue, tell us of 
‘‘an aeonian God, who regards all peo- 
ple with an aeonian love, has provided 
for them an aeonian salvation, together 
with an aeonian righteousness through 
which they shall now experience an aeo- 
nian consolation, and finally possess azo- 
nian life in a aeonian kingdom; but if they 
reject and despise all this, they will be 
compelled to suffer aeonian punishment.” 
The word expressess nothing with cer- 
tainly. 

Having dwelt thus long on Mr, T.’s 
lexicography, and set forth the princi- 
ples on which the reader may dispose of 
all the examples he alledges, I shall pro- 
ceed to consider his view of the testi- 


mony of the Greek church. 
[To be continued.] 
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Missions and Slavery, 

We would not be considered guilty of 
forming an unholy alliance, in thus linking 
words together; our object is not to show a 
semblance, but a contrast. ‘The spirit of 


pressed, and has secured their rights im de- 

fiance of their eruel taskmasters. In one 

place, he has guarded against the danger of 
domestic slavery by inducing the natives 

themselves to prohibit it by law. In another, 

he may ‘be seen hastening with presents to 

ransom captives taken in war. While in 

other instances, the influence of that Gospel 

which he has preached had induced the con- 

verted natives voluntarily to break the chain 

of their slaves and to let them go free. 

But the great triumphs of Christian Mis- 

sions, in ameliorating the state of the slave 

colonies, and liberating the slave, have yet 

to be recorded. No one acquainted withthe his- 

tory of negro emancipation will for a moment 

question that these happy results were has- 

tened and effected by Providence, through the 

moral influence of Christian Missions, The 

Ordinanée issued at the Cape, in 1828, by the 

provisions of which the Hottentots and other 

free persons of color within the colony were 

placed on a civil and political equality with 

the white colonists, was the undeniable effect 

of Missionary perseverance and fidelity. The 

publication of “ Researches in South Africa,” 

and the proclamation of this African Bill of 
rights—this Magna Charta of the Hottentot 

nation—stand together in the relation of 
cause and effect. 

The great Act, which enacted that, “ from 

the first of August, 1834, slavery be utterly 

and for ever abolished throughout the 

British colonies, plantations, and possessions 
abroad,” was doubtless the result, chiefly, of 
Missionary influence. By bringing to light 
the real condition of the slave—his brutal 
ignorance and heart-rending wrongs—the 
religious part of the community had long 
heen preparing for somé great movement in 
his behalf. By the frantic and murderous 
violence with which some of the planters 
assailed the men who were engaged in his 
instruction, the people of England were ulti- 
mately aroused to petition Parliament for the 
overthrow of the system. And by the in- 
fluence of the compassion thus awakened, 
and which stopped not to count the ransom 
for suffering humanity, the nation generously 
cast twenty millions at the feet of the slave- 
holder, as the price of the negroes’ deliver- 
ance. Thus humanity triumphed through re- 
ligion, and religion through her Missionaries. 
Nor have their services in the cause of the 
negro been less important since the Act of 
Emancipation took effect. On the recorded 
testimony of colonial governors, we learn, that 
to their invaluable influence partly it is to be 
ascribed that the colonies have been brought 
so safely as they have through the successive 
stages of the critical transition. And from 
what we know of the past, we may confi- 
dently add, that not only have their known 
character and activity as the friend of the 
negro, tended to check his distrust and im- 
patience, and to inspire him with confidence, 
but that the same causes have equally tended 
to secure for him, what otherwise he would 
not speedily have obtained, the unperverted 
operation of the Act which treats him as ‘a 
man and a brother.” 


* Carne’s Lives of Eminent Missionari +3, 
t Rev. R. Watson on the Religious Instruction of the 
Slaves. 
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magisterial interference in behalf of the op- of their lives. These slaves on board the Cre- 


ole were deprived of their natural rights as 
men, and if we as Americans were justified in 
resisting the oppressions of Great Britain, 
these slaves had the same rights which we 
claimed for ourselves. Let no American who 
regards as sacred the principles of our revolu- 
tion, utter a word of complaint against those 
who recovered their liberty in the ship Cre- 
ole. The principle on which Great Britain 
vindicated their authority to compel submis- 
sion to their will in all cases whatever, with- 
out allowing the colonies any representation 
in the English Parliament, is the same which 
the slave-holder claims over those whom he 
holds in bondage. The slaves at the South 
have no representation in Congress or any 
Legislature, but are valued as the goods and 
chattels of their master. Does not justice ery 
aloud for a revision of our boasted constitu- 
tion? And will not the Judge of the whole 
earth hear the supplications of these bond- 
men, that their rights as rational beings may 
be restored? In what light will our country 
appear to the civilized world, so long as we 
maintain the principle, that we are authorized 
to hold in bondage men as free by nature as 
ourselves ? Laco. 


We have received from our correspondent at, 
Nassua a Royal Gazette of April 20, containing 
a note of the judgment pronounced by the Chief 
Justice, and ordering the liberation of the 
Creole negroes. Our correspondent informs us 
that it was furnished by the Chief Justice him- 
self for publication. 

The grounds of his decision are set forth by 
the Chief Justice as follows:—WV. Y. Commer- 
cial. 

That whether the circumstances under which 
the homicide alleged to have been committed 
on board the Creole, when she was taken pos- 
session of by the slaves, constituted the crime 
of murder or net, the Court could not inquire, as 
no British Court could try a foreigner for an 
offence committed against another foreigner on 
the high seas, except for the crime of piracy; 
for pirates, being deemed enemies of all man- 
kind, could be tried by any nation having coim- 
petent tribunals for the purpose. 

That piracy conists of such robbery or 
depredation on the high seas, as if it had been 
committed on shore, would have amounted to 
felony—or in other words, larceny committed 
on the sea. That larceny consists in the taking 
and conveying away the property of another 
with the intention of defrauding the owner of it, 
and of converting it to the use of the taker; 
that there must therefore be proved the animus 


furandi or original intention of stealing, and 


the ucri causa or intention of defrauding the 
owner of it, and applying it to the profit of the 
thief,—that if, for example, a man takes a 
horse from a stable and rides it a certain dis- 
tance and then abandons it, this is no larceny, 
because he did not take the horse with the 
intention of stealing it, but merely for the pur- 
pose of conveyance, and did not subsequently 
convert it to his own use, 

That nothing can be more clear than that the 
laws of one country or state cannot justly bind 
the subjects of another independent country or 
state, and that therefore if the subjects of the 
one are captured and held in bonduge by the 
subjects of the other, such persons have a nat- 
ural and indefeasible right to recover their lib- 
erty when they have the power of doing so. 
The slaves on board the Creole were thus situa- 
ted, and could only regain their liberty by tak- 
ing temporary possession of the vessel, and 
having so taken possession of her, it appears 
by facts which have come to our knowledge, 
and by the examination which have been taken, 
that they intended to make no farther use of 
heft than to convey themselves to a British set- 
tlement to place themselves under the protec- 
tion of the British laws; that there being then 
no original intention of stealing, and no ulti- 
mate design of depriving the owners of their 
vessel, or of converting her lucri causa, to their 
own use, this would not have amounted to a 








realities in the moral world. The tendencies 
of the one are to ameliorate the condition of 
the lowly, to rescue the human mind from 
ignominy and sorrow, and to restore men to 
the rank of our common humanity; while 


those of the other are to degrade the cendi®! 









tion, demoralize_ ‘ ter, and brutalize 
—ay, more, chil ghe persons, of} men 
made but a littl® lowe athe the angels, and 
designed for crom glory and honor 
ae prescrure | sing spirits to dwell 
in the same bosom—to harmonize together ? 
Is it possible for a defender of oppression, 
of that institution which not only robs a man 
of his rights but even himself, to desire sin- 
cerely the accomplishment of the objects 
contemplated in efforts to evangelize the 
world ? 

We might be regarded as very illiberal, 
were we to express the opinion, that a spirit 
of mi , incompatible as it is with slavery, 
has scarcely an existence in the Southern 
States; but we ask seriously, how can such a 
coalition exist? How can aman desire to 
prepetuate that vast system of oppression, 
and yet be zealously engaged in the promo- 
tion of a cause that strikes at the very root of 
oppression, and recognizes, in all its tenden- 
cies and effects, the human race as one great 
brotherhood, bound together by the law, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself?” 

Slaveholders, professing attachment to the 
missionary cause, cannot be aware, we think, 
how much that cause involves. Missionaries 
meke assertions like the following. “The 
Hottentot, through all his varieties, is found 
as eager for instruction, and as capable of 
cultivation, as the European himself.”* 
“Your missionaries have dived into that mine 
from which we were often told no valuable 
ore or precious stone could be extracted: 
and they have brought up the gem of an 
immortal spirit, flashing with the light of in- 
tellect and glowing with the hues of Chris- 
tian graces.”+ This is the work which mis- 
sions have commenced, and will continue 
to carry on, until all, whom a worldly philos- 
ophy, or the spirit of gain and power, has 
struck out from the family of man, shall be 
exalted into the family of God. We find ex- 
plicit testimony on this snbject in the new 
work of Harris, entitled “The Great Com- 
mission” —testimony adapted to impress us 
yet more deeply with the conviction, that 
missions and slavery cannot co-operate, 
They are antipodes; the former cannot ex- 
tend but at the sacrifice of the latter, And 
here is another reason why the permanent 
patronage of slaveholders, in support of mis- 
sionary operations, is neither to be expected 
nor desired. The missionary spirit cannot be 
allowed free scope among men who defend 
slavery. Dr. Harris says, that the direct ten- 
dency of the missionary enterprise is, to pro- 
duce “the invaluable conviction, that the 
cause of religion at home and abroad is one.” 
But the testimony to which we have alluded, 
and wish to call the particular attention of our 
readers, is presented by the author under the 
following important declaration. 

“Christian Missions have proved eminent- 
ly beneficial in affording protection to the op- 
rue and in procuring liberty for the enslaved.” 
hita, picine he adduces the following 
out additional a to our columns with- 

ment. 

“At some statio: 
the Missionary has 
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ordinance—the importance they attached to 
& matter which was not essential to salvation. 
It was represented as quite unworthy the 
Christian name to employ so much time and 
talent in defence of principles ef so little mo- 
ment. But this allegation is at length with- 
held, and those who were accustomed to bring 


Jargeny..ga.shore, and consequently not to a 





For the Christian Reflector. 
Baptist Publication Society. 
Libraries for Ministers in the Valley of the Mis- 





sissippi. 
One of the most serious embarrassments 
under which a large ber of our ministers 


in the West labor, is the want of suitable 
books for ministerial study, Except amongst 
a profoundly ignorant, selfish, bigoted class— 
of whom the writer has lovg stood in doubt— 
and who in most cases heve relieved the de- 
nomination of a nuisance by declarations of 
non-fellowship on aceount of missions—there 
is, amongst our frontier ministers, a thirst for 
knowledge,—a desire for the improvement of 
the mind.—a painful conviction of embarrass- 
ing deficiencies—and a deep anxiety to obtain 
and read suitable books. In the States and 
Territories within the great Mississippi Val- 
ley, commencing with Michigan on the north 
and ending with Alabama on the south, there 
are not less than one thousand Baptist minis- 
ters of this description. They never have had 
the advantages of a regular acad 
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worth $30,000, On this they expended $5,000 
more, and then made a legal transfer of it to 
the trustees of the Education Society. 

Dr. S. said that the obstacles in our way 


pecuniary difficulties were scarcely worthy of 


when all our finances were disarranged, and 
evils dire and multiplied prevailing through the 
land. Yet God gave us success, and he will 
give it still. 

His love in time past forbids us to think 

He’ll leave us at last in trouble to sink, 
A liberal education in not essential to the 
Christian ministry, to be sure. A far more 
important requisite is simplicity of purpose, and 
pious zeal. We do not make it a sine qua non, 
but in the present state of society, we are bound 
to educate men for the ministry, on the same 
principle that we educate our sons and daugh- 


so wide an extent, there must be an educated 





theological education, yet they have intellec- 
tual and moral powers, exhibit energy and de- 
cision of character in no ordinary degree, and 
in presenting the common-place truths of the 
gospel to the consciences of the people with 
an earnestness, feeling and power, not always 
attendant upon the more highly cultivated in- 
tellect, but which by the Spirit of God proves 
efficacious in the conversion and salvation of 
multitudes. Yet their labors are greatly im- 
peded, and they and the cause are suffering 
far beyond what our brethren in these States 
can realize, for want of books. 
Books they need, but books they cannot 
purchase to amy €&rent; even if placed within 
their reach, for they are obliged to econo- 
mise to the extreme point to support their 
families with the bare necessaries of life, and 
their clothing is often unseemly and deficient, 
because their time and energies are so much 
occupied with ministerial labor. 1 write from 
personal knowledge of many of this class who 
devote from 50 to 150 week days’ labor in the 
gospel field in a year gratuitously. The calls 
for preaching are far more numerous and 
pressing than all classes of our ministers can 
supply. They have no money to purchase 
books. And then many live so remote from 
bookstores and depositories that they must 
remain unsupplied, unless measures are 
adopted to supply them with small libraries. 
Amongst the general objects of the Baptist 
Publication Society, in the agency of which 
the undersigned is engaged, a special one is 
to provide books and hbraries for our destitute 
ministers. . 
It is in contemplation to get up, eventually, 
a special ministers’ library, containing a series 
of books exactly suiied to the wants of the 
class of preachers now under consideration. 
But for the time being, and uatil publishing 
funds can be obtainedto make new books, 
the project is to obtain donations of such the- 
ological, historical and miscellaneous books 
us muy afford temporary reliefs With this 
view places of deposit have been established 
in Philadelphia, New York and Boston, to re- 
ceive books, and facilities are provided 
through the distributing agency of the Baptist 
Publication Society to send the books to such 
ministers as need them, or to whom specially 
designated by the donors. : 
Another and very efficient mode is to ob- 





he had been unable to obtain any evidence 
against the prisoners from the persons now 
resident in Nassau who were on board at the 
time the Creole was taken possession of by the 
slaves, and having therefore requested that the 
trial might be postponed till he could commu- 
nicate with his Government, in order to move it 
to send to Nassau the crew and passengers of 
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cessive interest in a secondary matter. Bap- 
tists, having become so well ktiown as to suf. 
fer but little from misrepresentation, have of 
late generally felt, that to write and preach on 
the subject of baptism was rather a waste, 
than a profitable use, of their energies ; and 


sentiments discordant with their own, have 
entered the arena of controversy, and with 
the most surprising zeal, have labored to 
check the rising tide, and re-establish their 
former acknowledged supremacy. This at- 
tracts our notice the more, from the fact, that 
they have always as a body acknowledged 
the validity of immersion, though they have 
denied that it was essential to tlie ordinance. 
We believe they still admit that Baptists have 
been baptized, and yet many of their writers 
are laboring to show that the primitive mode 
was sprinkling or pouring. When this point 
is settled, we do not see what they will do 
with us, and especially, with their own mem- 
bers who have been immersed. Of course, 
those members like ourselves, will turn out not 
to have been baptized, and until they submit 
to the ordinance, they cannot properly come 
to the Lord’s table. 

Two works, on the subject of baptism, have 
recently appeared in this city—the one by 
Rev. Messrs. Cook and Towne—the other by 
Rev. H. Winslow. To the former Rev. Wa. 
Hague has promptly and most satisfactorily 
replied. We intended to have noticed this 
reply, making some brief extracts, but on 
reading it, we could not think of doing less 
than copying it entire. It is so CBristian in 
its spirit, so gentlemanly in its tone, so con- 
clusive in its argument, and so almirably 
adapted to the wants of inquirers on the 
subject, and to the present state of the ques- 
tion in this community, that we were confi- 
dent our readers would thank us for the 
whole. It occupies our first page, and will 
be concluded in our next number. We doubt 
hot many copies of it will be purchased by 
our friends abroad for circulation. If our 
Pedobaptist friends are resolved that the 
community shall be agitated on this subject, 
and the country flooded with publications, 
letus give them a ready response. Baptists 
never suffered anything yet from the discus- 
sion of this subject. The more they are op- 
posed the faster they increase. All that is 
Wanting, to disseminate their principles, is to 
let them be understood. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


The Creole Case, 
It is gratifying that we can present the fol- 
lowing legal decision of the British court in 
relation to the case of the Creole. The 
claims of our cabinet at Washington vane clear- 
ly placed in contra dis:inction to the demands 
of justice and humanity ; and 8S a people we 
must bow to their demands, though we hum- 
ble ourselves before a proud nation. It may 
be remarked, that the principle on which our 
American revolution was founded, is fully re- 
cognized in this decision. This Principle is, 
that every man who is unjustly held in slavery, 
and thus deprived of his inalienable rights, js 





justified in resisting his oppressors at the risk 


Pedobaptists, alarmed at the rapid extension of 


examination of the said crew and passengers, 
upon which the consul grounded this applica- 
tion, and wishing to comply with any iequest 
made by that gentleman, would certainly have 
granted it, could they have entertained any 
reasonable supposition that credible evidence 
could be brought to convict the prisoners of 
piracy, but that in only one of the examinaiions, 
that of Mr. Lightner, did there appear any evi- 
dence whatever of any piratical proceeding on 
the part of the slaves, . 

Mr. Lightner states that he had seen them 
break open a trunk, and take out some money, 
and take also wearing apparel; but in the first 
place that examination was taken ez purte by 
the then American consul, neither in the pres- 
ence of a_ British “magistrate, nor in the 
presence of the prisoners; that Mr. Lightner 
states only that some of the negroes did this, 
without attempting to lay the charge to any 
one of the prisoners or those concerned in the 
capture of the vessel; and thirdly, that the ex- 
aminant was one who signed the protest of the 
7th of December last, at New Orleans, a protest 
notorious to every one in this community, for 
its gioss misstatements of facts; that under 
these circumstances, as it appeared to the 
Court that it was very doubtiul whether the 
witnesses named by the consul would be sent 
ere at all, and that even if they were the 
prisoners could not be convicted of piracy, how- 
ever reluctant the commissioners were to refuse 
compliance with that gentleman’s wishes, they 
did not think they could with any degree of 
justice consent to commit the prisoners to any 
farther confinement, and must therefore order 
them to be discharged. 


We will follow the above intelligence, and 
the excellent remarks of our correspondent 
“Laco,” with an extract from the London 
Morning Herald of the 19th ult. which shows 
us how Englishmen are now regarding this 
Creole question, and especially the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Webster. 


**Each succeeding arrival from New York in- 
dicates more and more the probability of a 
successful termination of Lord Ashburton’s 
mission to Washington. Such probability does 
not, however, lessen public interest in the dis- 
putes to compose which that mission is directed. 
Of those disputes the Creole case seems to 
involve the greatest difficulties; not indeed, 
perhaps in itself, but in the principle of interna- 
tional law which must govern it. 

The boundary question, M’Leod’s, and the 
Caroline cases, when once settled, will be 
immediately consigned to history, there to 
excite surprise that the tranquillity of the world 
was ever likely to be disturbed by such insig- 
nificant causes; the right of search, as also the 
right of verification, can also be permanently 
arranged by conventional stipulations; but un- 
less Mr. Webster recede from the extraordinary 
legal position which in his precipitate despatch 
to Mr. Everett he so rashly assumed, the obsta- 
cles in the way of the settlement—not of the 
Creole affair in itself, for that both Govern- 
ments could dispose of, by consigning it to 
forgetfulness—but in the principle which is to 
rule subsequent occurrences, identical or similar 
in their nature, do certainly seem very great. 
If England and the United States are not to be 
perpetually involved in disputes arising out of 
the slave-trade carried on coast-wise by the 
Americans, some understanding or common 
interpretation of the obligation imposed by the 
comity of nations must at once be come to; and 
there does not appear, in the entire circle of 
diplomatic discussion, greater improbability of ! 
unison of opinion than on this very point.”’ 





Return or Missionartes.—Rev. ALFRED 
A. Constantine and wife, members of the 
Baptist Mission at Edina, came passengers 
in the Herald, just arrived at this port from 
Messurado, Africa. They have returned on 
account of Mr. C.’s ill health. 





tain life subscriptions of twenty dollars each, 
member has the privilege of “Hi. Each life 
one half of his subscription in vookgbac* 
cost prices. The other half goes to constitute 


fl , and thus its utility. 


the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Turesner. By 


Territories of the Union, Florida excepted, and 
46 are settled in Massachusetts. The present 
ber of beneficiaries is 61. Eight have 
completed their studies during the past year. 
This Society has suffered from the same causes 
as other kindred institutions, though a deep 
interest is still widely cherished in its prosper- 
ity. Among the adverse influences, the Report 
speaks of the growing distrust with reference to 
the management of our benevolent societies 
generally... It admits that the conduct of the 
officers of those societies should be closely 
scrutinized, but deprecates the want of confi- 
dence in chosen men. From 1814 to 1830 the 
average receipts of the Society per year were 
$1,378. During this period they employed no 
agent. Since 1830 they have employed an 
agent, and the average receipt per year have 
been $68,776. The same influence has con- 
tributed to other kindred benefactions, all 
showing the utility of agencies judiciously em- 
ployed, The Report reminds us that there 
will doubtless be a large list of applicants 
during the year to come, fruits of the recent re- 
vivals, and the consequent importance of an in- 
crease in the donations, 

The addresses of Messrs. Caswell and Peck 
were reported for the Watchman as follows. 
To the politeness of the Publisher we are in- 
debted for the copy, in anticipation of their ap- 
pearance in that paper. 

“The Report, said Prof. C. goes to show that 
the subject of ministerial Education is not en- 
tirely undervalued, although it is not regarded 
according to its merits. A competent ministry 
was one of the essential features of the Christian 
church in its first organization. The miraculous 
gift of tongues was then an indispensable qual- 
ification. When the canonof the New Testa- 
ment was complete, then this gift ceased. After- 
wards, when preachers used their ordinary pow- 
ers of mind alone, these two qualifications seem 
to have been particularly regarded, an aptness 
tolearn and an aptness to teach. The minister 
was to be one who could ‘rightly divide the 
word of truth,’ and give to every one his por- 
tion.’? Different modes of address are required 
for different persons. Access is gained to some 
minds by one train of thought, to other minds 
by a different train. Paul on Mars Hill spoke 
of the Athenian superstitions, and draws his ar- 
guments from them, but in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem his appeal was to the Jewish Scriptures; 
thus making himself ‘‘all things to all men.’’ 
The proper requisites for a minister must vary 








the publishing fund. In m ny instances th 
perquisite of books for the life-me ip 


missionary in the West. The General Agent 
hes already received a number of life,sub- 
scriptions, with instructione o apply the books 
in this way, to missionaries whose circum- 
stances and necessities are well known to 
him. 

Such contributions from brethren in the 
Aulantic States to ministers in the West, 
whom they never saw, will have a most hap- 
py influence in promoting union and mutual 
co-operation in the denomination. In every 
case where a library is thus given, the recipi- 
ent will make grateful returns by exciting an 
interest and eventually calling forth collec- 
tions for foreign missions and every other 
good work a gst the people where he la- 
bors. These thoughts are submitted with the 
earnest desire that they may call forth dona- 
tions either in money or books for the purpose. 

J. M. Pecx, General Agent. 
Boston, May 25. 
N. B. Will Baptist Editors in New Eng- 
land and New York be so kind as to insert 
this and subsequent communications from the 
same source as original. J. M. P. 








N. B, Education Society, 


The proceedings of the anniversary of this 
Society we partially reported last week. In 
addition to the address made by Mr. Swarm, 
which we gave our readers almost entire, re- 
marks, were offered by Rev. Dr. SHarp, 
President of the Society, Rev. Prof. Caswetu, 
and Rev. J. M. Pecx. The remarks of Dr. 
Suarp were offered previous to the reading of 
the report. He referred to the state of things 
in our denomination when this Society was first 
formed. We had but few ministers then who 
had enjoyed the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, and those who were most active in orig- 
inating this Society were men on whom these 
benefits had not been conferred. Yet they 
might, in many instances, be called educated 
men. He referred to Baldwin and others, who, 
he said, were men of practical talent well 
improved. They were wise to win souls. The 
Society was formed at the meeting of the asso- 
ciation, in 1814, at South Reading. Mr. Bachel- 
der of Haverhill was one of the ministers 
present, who on returning home was called to 
visit a sick brother by the name of Cornish, and 
consulted by him with reference to the disposal 
of his property. This Mr. C. was keeper of a 
public house, on the road from Andover to 
Haverhill, and was well known by the Baptists 
of that day for his hospitality. Mr. Bachelder 
informed him of the new Education Society, 
went home, and returned at midnight to aid his 
friend in making his bequests. These were 
made, one to the Foreign Missionary Society, 
and another to the Home Mission Society; but 
his chief benefaction was to the Education 

Society. Encouraged by this instance of liber- 

ality, the brethren appointed a committee to 

fix upon a location for a Theolngical School. 

Their attention was directed to Saiem, to 

Lynn, and to South Reading, each of which 

places they visited, and without the least idea 

of making Newton their choice. But one good 

brother was so pleased with the location of that 

mansion house on the hill, that he resolved to 

have it, and in company with two other breth- 

ren, who, Dr. S. said, were now in the house, 

he secured for less than $5000 an estate 





to some poor Baptist preaehana—{inds; bu = 


Wit»ske times. He who can simply tell the 
story of his own experience can influence some 


cal turn of mind the minister must be able to 
trace facts to principles. What would now be 
the state of the Christian world ifB utler had 
not written? Perhaps now his treatise lics on 
the shelf unopened, but in the time of Charles 
II. it was read by all; and it stood an ime 
penetrable bulwark of Christianity. Thus 
much one well-trained mind may do. The min- 
istry must be educated; and there must be 
means; and what better agency than our Educa- 
tion Society? and what better place than our 
schools and colleges and theological 

ries, which are especially adapted to this object? 
Every church is bound to assist in bringing for- 
ward and educating young men for the ministry. 
We have a rapidly increasing population; and 
what will be our fate unless the people be 
taught by an educated ministry? And who is to 
go where Christ is not known? and there too 
we want able and educated men, for the hea- 
then are shrewd and intelligent. The apostles 
said to Jesus, ‘let noone despise thee ;”’ 
and an intelligent, competent ministry never was 
despised. I have been intimate with the bene- 
ficiaries of this society as a fellow student and 
teacher;.and I know them. They in general 
are men of talent and worth. 

The address of Rev. J. M. Pecx was in sub- 
stance as follows. 

He who writes the ecclesiastical history of 
this period will find it the most extraordinary 
since the days of the Apostles. We should be 
grateful for what the kind Providence of God 
has accomplished. The contrast between the 
state of education at the West at this time and 
what it was when I came here 20 years ago, 
is most astonishing. Mr. P. then alluded to 
several facts presented in a report of a commit- 
tee on schools and theological seminaries, chosen 
by the Western Baptist Association. Granville 
Institution, founded in 1831, had last year 113 
students, more than 50 of whom weie hopefully 
pious. Georgetown College, which has passed 
through a series of difficulties for years, has 
among its students 13 preparing for the minis- 
try. The Baptists in Kentucky number 60,000, 
many of whom are wealthy. The Indiana 
Manual Labor Institute has several preparing for 
the ministry. Shurtleff College at Upper Alton 
has 101 students; 48 of whom are in the colle- 
giate course. They have recently erected a 








have a p and 6 theolog- 
ical students. In West Tennessee they have 
done something, and in middle Tennessée the 
school at Murfreesboro’ is not entirely without 
success. In Mississippi, the Judson Institute 
has 70 students, 10 of whom are preparing for 
the ministry. They have recently appointed 
two professors, one from Newton and one from 
Hamilton Institution; and they are making an 
effort to raise $30,000 to establish three profes- 
sorships. In Alabama there also has been an 
effort in favor of schools commenced. 

There is no subject so popular in our Western 
Associations as ministerial education; and the 
reason of it is we have ‘tkept talking.’” We 
employ alittle policy too. We get the most 
illiterate men to talk about the importance of 
education; and they will talk and cry, and the 
people must feel. 

In 1833 the Western Baptist Education Soci- 
ety was organized. They bought two or three 
plots of land in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, 
containing 300 or 400 acres, for which they 
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They have put up @ large double tenement for 
professors and a large College building, and 


ought not to discourage us in the least. Our | have ornamented the ground with walks and| was then introduced to the meeting, 
panied by three of his interesting ¢ 
notice. We are in a far more prosperous con- |80 theological students and three or four pro-jand addressed it in an interesting 
dition, than when we commenced this enterprise. | fesssors, Amd all this has been done without | relating to the manner in which he 
It was in the midst of a war with Great Britian, | any great peeuniary involvement, and all is to | himself and family, the difficulties which ay 
tended his securing his fiemily after he had > 
redeemed them, his arrest and exa 
of ministerial education. A little ragged boy} the way he was lynched, his danger, his con. 
seeration to the work of abolitioniom, hig 
new dress, &e. &e, A most thrilling ae 
was produced upon the audience, and e eg | 
lection was taken up for him. s 


shrubbery. They have now accomodations for 


be paid for in four lots. 
Mr. P. then related an instance of the value 


was picked up in London and carried into a 
Baptist Sabbath school, where he learned to 
read. He was apprenticed to a cobbler. During 
this time he joined a penny-a-week society, oud 
in order to get his weekly penny he would rise 
an hour before he was obliged to go to his 
work and pick up the sweepi of the shops 
along the street; and thus he Contributed to the 
Baptist missions in India. 
last on account of ill health to remove into the 


he saw a letter written about Illinois. He 


with discouragements and loss of his clothes, 


An abstract of the Report was then read by | and when he reached my house he was ready to } ness of the hour, he would be very brief) Ne 


turn back in despair. But I found he had tal- 


this we were informed that beneficiaries of this |ent, and persuaded him to enter College at = as Father hs cette porte Place 
society are to be found in all the States and |Alton. He remained there four years, paying | ®f07mer occasion, wo 


his way by preaching; and now he is one of the 
ablest and most eloquent preachers in Kentuc- 


ky. 





Massachusetts Abolition Society. 


The Massachusetts Abolition Society met 
for their third annual meeting, at Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Hall No. 1, Tuesday, at 10 o'clock, A. 


The President of the Society, Rev, Samuel 
Osgood, D. D., of Springfield, took the chair, 
and the meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Joel Mann, of Salem. 

On motion of Mr. William B. Dodge, of 
Salem, it was voted that all present, friends 
of the slave, be invited to take seats and act 
with the Society, as corresponding members. 

The Committee on Officers reported the 
following gentlemen for officers of the soci- 
ety, for the ensuing year, and they were all 
unanimously chosen, to wit., 

Cares Swan, M. D., Easton, President. 

Samvuet Oscoop, D. D., Springfield ; Tim- 
oTHy Gripert, Esg., Boston; Wa. B. Donae, 
Esq, Salem; Hox. James G. Carter, Lan- 
cester; Paingas Beans, Dudley; Jacon Ink, 
D. D., Medway ; Morron Eppy, Bridgewater; 
Tuomas D. Bassett, Barnstable; Rosweit 
Dovetras, Lowell; Jorn Haypen, Es@., Hay- 
denville; Jasper Bement, Esq, Ashburn- 
ham; J..M. Brewster, M. D,, Pittsfield; 
Exuinv P. Norton, Edgartown, Vice Presi- 
dents. 

Josnva Leavitt, Boston, Cor. Secretary. 

Amos B. Merriut, Boston, Rec. Secretary. 

J. W. Atpen Cambridgeport, Treasurer. 

B. H. Barnes, Chelsea, Auditor. 

Dantet Mann, M. D., Boston; Joen Mann, 
Salem; Revsen Row rey, Wrentham; 
Craries Pacxarp, Lancaster; James Por- 
rer, Boston; Martin Torrey, Foxboro’; D, 
S. Kine, Boston; Jesse Pornam Danvers; 
Grorer Aten, Worcester; Cuartes W. 
Dentson, Newton, Managers. 

Tuesday Afternoon.—The Society was called 
to order by wales B. Dodge, of Salem, 
one of the Vice Presidents, and opened with 
reading the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Colver, of 
Boston, prayer by Rev. Mr. —. 

Rey,,.Mr. Galusha, of N. Y., being intro- 
duced to » the Society, read the following 1e3- 
olutions, to wit: 

That we recognize with devout 


eratitide, "the goodness and superintending 


sustaining the devoted laborers in this cause 
—inis6 overruling and restraining the wrath 

position of slaveholders and their 
Northern abettors, as to render the same sub- 
servient to the advancement of the cause of 
liberty—and in constantly presenting the 
claims of the oppressed and bleeding slave in 
new and various forms, to the consideration 
of the people in conducting the affairs of this 
nation. 

Resolved, That while we lament that the 
various religious denominations and Chris- 
tian bodies in this land have not thrown all 
the weight of their influence into the seale of 
emancipation, it is a matier of rejoicing that 
so large a number of individual churches, 
associations and conferences have, during 
the last year, tuken the noble stand of openly 
rebuking slavery as a heinous sin against 

1, and withdrawing Christian fellowship 
from slaveholders, and that their number is 
rapidly increasing; and we earnestly hope 
that this process of purification will eontinue, 
until the stain of oppression shall be wiped 
from every Christian association in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Galusha then proceeded to address the 
Society at large in an able speech, in support 
of them. 

He was succeeded by Rev. Messrs. Denison, 
Cummings, Osgood, and Trask, in character- 
istic speeches, full of point and anecdote, 
also in favor of the resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Goodell, of New York, introduced and 
supported in an eloquent and soul-stirring 
speech, the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the agzressions of the SLavE 
Power (through the national government, its 
grand organ) upon the liberties of the people 
and the rights of the free States, have become 
at length so outrageous, so systematic, 80 
deep-seated, and so unlimited, as to ad ish 
the friends of freedom that their. efforts to 
rescue our liberties, without a dissolution of 
the Union, in order to succeed at all, must 
succeed speedily, and to this end, must be 
pressed with a vigor aud a self-denial far ex- 


ceeding any thing that the present struegle 
has yet witnessed. , ag 











Mr. Goodell having, in the course of his 
remarks, referred with indignation to the 
course of the charter party in the State of 
Rhode Island, and the interference of the 
slaveholding Executive in prosirating the 
rights of a sovereign State, and overthrowing 





new college edifice, partly by the munificence |the people’s constitution, and having urged | orsh it wasbigotry to think it not 
of our brother from whom it is named. They them as new proofs of the aggression of the enough for the people who embrace it. 


slave power on the liberties of freemen, 

Rev. Geo. Allen arose, and though he was 
in favor of the resolution read, vehemently 
deprecated any introduction into this body of 
a matter that had been made a political ques- 
tion by the parties of the day. 

The resolution was then unanimously 
adopted. Rev. D. 8. King, of Boston, intro- 
duced the following resolutions, which he 
supported in a vigorous and effective 


to wit: 


most economical manner, ten 

the coming year, within the State of Masen- 
chusetts, 

Resolved, 

this meeting for donations and 
we earnestly recommend to the 
tion immediately in reference to this object. t 
The resolutions were then unanimously 
adopted, and the subscription being opened 
and a collection also taken, the sum of more 





paid $32,000. They sold a part for $22,500 and | than $1,000 was raised for the use of the 
it has been covered with houses and improved. | Sveiety. nail 


you take your stand? Would you have every 


God is light and love. Rome is darkness pet 
sonified, concentrated. It is one of the foule 
speech, | os: spots on this earth. He once went istes ae 
shop in Rome, belonging to the Pope, a 
Resoloed, That the good of our anti-slavery| made s small purchase; bat finding he had lef 
cause requires us to raise and expend, in the his purse at his lodgings, he told the } 

thousand could not take the article. But the mas told 
him to take it—“Why,” said be, “1 gabe 
That a subscription be pmnagety how 60 you heew Utne , 
; fan oak psy you!’’ “You are an Englishman,” be re 

of the 


slave in each town to circulate their subserip- = 
people. I want to get away from this place = 


You have « very 
your country." “De you knowsmhat makes th? 











The Society was thereupon dissolved, 
Lunsford Lane, a self-emancipated 




























































































































































































Dr. Jewett's Speech, 


He was obliged at -4l the meeting of the Mass, Temperance Us 4 


Dr. Jewerr said that in one respect 


ters. Ifthe generation is an educated one, to | country about 100 miles from London, and here self and the rum-sellers were in the 


plight. Both parties had made 


: : x ile circumst 
ministry. Otherwise the ministry will lose its | closed up his business and came on. He met do a great deal, while cire ances 


them to do but little. On account of the tease 
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would only state two facts, and add one 





ases’’ and one ‘‘reselve.”* Pitiable was the 
plight of the rum party in this State, They 
wer: ashamed of their cause. In ss 
a Board of Selectmen had been chosen 
were supposed to be willing to grant ap 
tion for licenses. This, however, they 
todo. When the new election came 
was decided to try the sense of the town } 
the choice should be made. The house was « 
divided, alcohol and water were ' 
without the aid of retort or copper 
“Those in favor of sustaining the Se 
the course they have taken concerning % 
will take the west side of the house,"” said the 
moderator, ‘tand those of contrary mind 
take the east.’”’ This was a poser! But 
house was divided, and many who were anxiot 
to be considered respectable, ashamed to 
their neses counted with some of the 
ion of a ripe strawberry, slipped out at the 
door. The count gave for water, 107; for ram,” 
50. The other fact respected the cause in the 
town of Westfield, The staple manufact 
this town were whips and rum, and it é 
an excellent thing for the Westfield people | 
take the whips and drive the rum-makers out of 
town. At a town-meeting, the following 
tion was submitted: ‘Shall we instruct 
Selectmen to grant or to withhold ap 
for licenses?”’ In a debate as to how the 
should be taken, one person suggested 
each should bring in his ballot with the 
“rum” or the word *‘wateR” written on ii 
ashe might be favorable or opposed te licenses, 
The recommendation was followed. The vote | 
stood, for rum, 180; for water, 238! He hoped — 
other towns would adopt the same mode of | 
deciding similar questions, is 
Now for the suggestion. Rumsellers had — 
now taken to flattering. They had made it a — 
point to secure bowing young men for their bare 
and shops. Be not deceived. A rum-seller — 
was a rum-seller still. He knows that he is _ 
peddling that which produces’ death. The 
efforts of temperance men had produced a very — 
marked improvement in the manners of many in 
State Street, but those persons must . 
far more polite before they conld charm the _ 
community into a willingness to submit to their 
operations. Their cringing and bowing . 
ed him of a barber who had a sailor come i 
his shop to be shaved. The sailor had a stout 
beard, while the barber had none but a coarse! Ps 
battered razor, not fit to scrape a pig with. He 
hit on the expedient, of trying to make up fer 
the badness of his razor by his civiliti 
cordingly, as he drew the torturing ini 


tinually inquire with a bow and smile. 
were meant to be irresistible, “Do I shave easy, 
sir?” “Do I shave easy, sir?” The poor 
sailor, unwilling to distress so. much ; 

politeness by complaints, played the stoic | 
well as he was able, though long before the 
Operation was completed, the blood from manv 
points were coursing down his checks, At 
on rising he answered the oft-repeated 

tion, ‘Do I shave easy, sir?’” with “kt do 


get 














é 


on what you call it. If you call it skinning, it ie 
tolerably easy; if you call it shaving, it is hore 
rible.”” (Great laughter.) . 


mex 





Foreign Evangelical Society, 
A meeting in behalf of this society was held 
at Park Street Church on Friday morning, 
The Report was interesting. It shows that a y 
evangelical influence is silently spreading thi : 
the Roman Catholic population of Europe, 
that great moral and religious changes may 
expected to occur within a few years. 
address was made by Rev. Prof. Ed 
which we are sorry to say was un 
long and dull. An Englishman prosent, 
the Americans were the most patien ang 
people on the earth. An English « 
would have been taken with a tremendoas 
of coughing before such an address had & 
half delivered. But the » which fo 
ed were brief, interesting, and pointed. 
of Mr. Kirk was not only animated but 
information—such information as we doubt 10 
our readers will be gratified to receive, ¥ 
therefore present them with the 
abstract. 

This Society is designed to takes 
operations lying between that occupied 
domestic and foreign mission societies, 
have determined to do what we ean, to. rf 
with evangelical influence, continental Boe 
rope, some of the Mediterranean Islands, ona 
South America. We mean simply to goat 
carry the Bible. France, Spain, 
Italy, South America, and the French 
in Canada, are without the Bible. The 
meets with obstacles, Some think it 
ous for us to think of organizing « Society | 
evangelizing enlightened Europe. © may tis 
fest a sort of sympathy for Romaniom, 69° 

























rl 


would draw a straight and clear line; and 
every Christian to take his stand on one side oF 
the other. On one side, are the Reformer, 
with the Bible, Tract, Sabbath School, Mission- 
ary and other Societies; and on the other, the 
Pope and the Priesthood. On which side wit — 


man in the world have a Bible? The word of 


e 


“Bat would you trust your ows ie 
“No, if it were a Roman, 1 would Load io 
rust him across the street. We area very vile ae 
ae 

re? . 


different sort of people 
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difference?”’ ‘‘I don’t know, but I believe you 
have a different religion.”? 
> Mr. Kirk said he was about to withdraw from 
m4 the active agency of this Society; but it was 
‘ expected that Rev. Mr. Baird would return from 
Europe, and present the subject in this coun- 


war Kirk said he was one of those who have 
never been alarmed at anything Roman. He 
could not believe that the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is going to be palmed upon the world 
where there is a free press and a free mouth. 
Let them come; but let not American Christians 
sleep. There are one or two indications of the 
resurrection of Romanism. The Abbe 
has been aiming for years to induce the Pope 
to cease being a tyrant, and become a demo- 
erat, What first gave the priests the ascenden- 
cy in the community, was, that they were the 
representatives of the people against the no-~ 
bles. The Abbe advised him to surrender his 
claim to civil authority, and go and plaot him- 
self in Republican America. The Abbe has 
remarked of the Roman Catholic réligion, that 
the dust of the sepulchre was onit. It was 
supposed, in the French Revolution, that Cath- 
olicism was dead. Not so. ‘The reviving of 
the Jesuit order has given it new life. This 
order arose after the reformation; but on dis- 
covering its true character, it was suppressed. 
But now, that order is revived, and the inter- 
ests of Popery entrusted to its hands. ‘They 
are now prepating young men for their service 
in every part of the world. The Jesuits are 
going to act a part in the drama that will make 
heaven, earth, and hell move. Satan is not 
going to give up his kingdom so easily as some 
suppose. The spirit that entered the garden of 
Even,the spirit that was in the image which Neb- 
uchadnezzar saw, and which, fromthe golden 
head to the feet of iron and clay, has disputed 
the ground agaiust the stone cut out of the 
mountain, still exists; and he will yet breathe 
out fire from bell, and with an archangel’s arm, 
strike again the walls of Zion, These Jesuits 
are men of a high order of intellect. One part 
of their system is to set spies over every imsti- 
tution of learning, laying their hand on every 
mighty intellect in Europe, and by insinuating 
their principles by degrees into ther minds, win 
them ever to their cause, and prepare them for 
their service. Louis Phillipe cares nothing for 
Romanism or Protestaniusm; but he is bent on 
making France a great nation, and to exalt the 
Orleans family; and if he finds that thirty-two 
thousand Romish priests will serve this purpose 
he will use them. This explains his course of 
conduct, in opposition to American missions in 
the Pucitic and in the Mediterranean, If France 
a8 not quickly saturated with the gospel, Rome 
will give us trouble such as we have not yet 
dreamed of. There isthat.in the French mid 
that is fitted fur great enterprises. ‘The Ger- 
maus will see a great idea, and it will float 
in their minds as an etherial speculation; but 
the Frenchman, seizing a great truth, wants to 
fluut it to the breeze. if France gets hold 





of robbers, and actually stabbed, and in the 
subsequent punishment of the robbers, to deter 
others from a like attempt; also, the attempt 
of a Turkish governor to prevent the mission- 
aries commencing operations in a certain vil- 
lage, in the course of which Mar Yohannan was 
seized, fined, and bastinadoed, but the king a 
ished the governor, and extended his protection 
to the missionaries. He proceeded to speak of 
the results of the mission to the Nestorians, 
recapitulating the facts in regard to the progress 
of the mission, and said there was much in the 
circumstances of the Nestorians that leads us 
to hope that this is the day of salvation for 
them. The fact that they have so long resist- 
ed Mohammedan and pagan influence, and 
maintained their independence, shows that 
providence has special designs in regard to 
them. It is little less than miraculous. Their 
position is inthe midst of Mohammedanism. 
They are emphatically a city set on 2 hill; and 
what would be their influence, if converted to 
God, so that their light might shine forth in its 
brightness and purity? He spoke, also, of the 
providence of God as indicating a vast and 
speedy change, throughout that whole land. 
The increase of European influence is rapidly 
undermining the exclusiveness of Mohammedan 
superstition. It is an interesting fact, that 
there are many pious Englishmen among the 
British officers scattered throyghout Asia. 

Dr. CopmaN introduced Mar Yohannan, 
and in allusion to the persecution which he had 
undergone, as mentioned by Mr. Perkins, ten- 
dered to him, in behalf of the assembly, their 
tender and affectionate sympathy for the trials 
he has experienced. The BisHor then address- 
ed the assembly in English as follows: 

My dear friends,—I have been travelling in 
your country. It isa great and beautiful coun- 
try. It is alsoa very happy country, because 
here men fear God and keep his command- 
ments. I see a great many good men—only a 
few bad men. In our country there are very 
few good,and a great many bad men. The 
Bible, God’s holy word, maketh the difference. 
In old time, our nation was great and good, and 
they feared God, and they sent missionaries to 
the heathen. They became proud, and forgot 
God. They are now very poor and ignorant, 
and trodden under foot by Mohammedans. 
They are like the foolish virgins—their light 
is gone out. They ask youto give them oil. 
You have given us some oil. You have sent 
us missionaries. We want more missionaries 
and schools and Bibles. Can you not give 
some more? We hope, by the blessing of God, 
that our people will again be lighted and saved, 
and send missionaries to the’ Mohammedans 
and heathen, I thank you, for you have done 
good for us. LIask you to help us more, for 
the honor and glory of our Lord. 1 pray that 
your people never will fall as our people have 
fallen, You must be humble, and trust in the 
Lord, not to riches and power. Do you re- 
member the city of Capernaum, which was ex- 
alted to heaven; but the city did not fear God, 





ol the gospel, she will be mightiest im ditlusing 
at over the world. But now, France is the rep- 
Tesentative of Popery. lier grandest missionary 
iJustitulion is at Lyvns, which has an income of 
not less than $50,000. It is a mest splendid 
organization, showing that the church of Rome 
is how awake and in the field, preparing tur the 
day of battle. The colporteur is just the instfu- 
meatulity which we want to oppose this intiu- 
ence, It has been said by the Jesuits, **We are 
not afraid of Protestant ministers. The men 
we are afruid of, are the men dressed in the 
gingham ftrock,’’ (which is the dress of the 
common laboring class, aud the dress worn by 
the colporveurs;) ‘*peddiing Bibles frou house 
to house.’? These men are traversing France, 
and they find the nunds of the peuple awake to 
receive the word of God, ready to greet the 
light with joy. 





American Tract Seciety. 


The anniversary celebration of this Society 

‘ was held in Park Street Church, Wednesday 
evening. After a prayer by Rev. Dr. Osgood, 
of Springfield, an abstract of the annual report 
was read by Rev. Seth Bliss, the Secretary, 
from which it appears that the operations of 
the Society during the year have not diminished 
in comparison withthe labors of previous years. 
The total receipts have been $27,604, of which 
sum $14,271 was in donations, The receipts 
were $800 less than the receipts of the previous 
year, and the amount of donations $963 less. 
At the commencement of the year the Society 


and it was cast down to hell. [hope your peo- 
ple will not be like Capernaum. I desire you 
all to pray for our people. I hope God the 
Lord will hear your prayers, and send the Holy 
Ghost upon us and save us; and very soon the 
knowledge and fear of the Lord will fill all the 
world, as fills water the sea. And our Lord 
taught his disciples to pray, ‘“Thy kingdom 
come.’’ When I see this missionary meeting, I 
hope very soon come kingdom of heaven. If 
all Christians love God and love one another, it 
will come much sooner. 

Rev. Mr. Kirx followed. After some el- 
oquent introductory remarks, he alluded to the 
fact that the debt of the Board was paid, and 
now we are in danger of feeling that the work 
is done. We are now in danger of demanding 
of the Board and Prudential Committee that 


| they admit a timid calculation, and move more 


cautiously than héretofore. I have no doubt, 
said he, that it will be said by hundreds, when 
they hear that the debt is paid, ‘‘Now, let that 
Board take care never to get in debt: again.”’ 
I have come to tell them to take care, but not 
in the same sense. We are in danger, too, of 
fearing that the extraordinary exertions made 
to aid this cause will injure the receipts of other 
societies. It is a fact that this has been one 
reason why some have not contributed so large- 
ly to other objects; andI have heard it said 
again and again, ‘‘Well, I hope that Board 
will be satisfied.’? I hope that Board will not 
be satisfied. I have heard it said from some 
quarters, ‘I think that Board is going too far.’’ 
Hush! The devil will hear that, and laugh at it. 





was in debt $1,566—at the close of the year 
the Society was entirely free from debt. The 
demand for Tracts has greatly increased during 
the year, especially since the revival of religion 
in this city and vicinity. The amount of gratu- 
itous distribution was $2,423—exceeding the 
amount of last year, 

The number of volumes circulated, is stated to 
be 53,578—being an increase of more than 20,- 
000 volumes over the circulation of the previous 
year, and making the total circulation by the 
Society in seven years, 387,670. The sum of 
$4000 has been paid to the New York Society, 
to augment the funds, intended to be raised for 
the foreign distribution of Tracts. The Secre- 
tary says in his report, that ‘‘in no former 
period has the demand on this Society been so 
urgent, for means to work the 80 presses at 
their command, and make them speak with 
their thousand tongues, to millions of benighted 
men, from the pages of 1600 different publica- 
tions, the knowledge of the true God and only 
Redeemer of lost men.” 

After the Report was read, several resolutions 
were offered, among which was the following: 


Whereas the Christian Press is an indispensable means 
to the tiamph and permanent establishment of Christianity 
in unevangelized Rations, and whereas these naiions are 
how accessible, and many presses are in Operation, numer 
ous languages are acquired, and publications prepared — 
Missionary and other {borers are Waiting to distribute them 
to millions teady to read—and above all, the evidence that 
God is blessing this insteamenta ity to the wide dissemina- 
tion of divine Wuth, and to the couversion of men, there- 


re, 

Resolved, That this Society is pow m 
by the voice of God's providence, as well en ty Be pa 
to endeavor to raise this year $9,000 for the distribution of 
Volumes and Tracts in foreign and Pagan lands. 

The meeting, which was very numerous, was 
addressed by Professor Shepherd of Bangor— 


Angels will hear it, and blush at it. Too far! 
There’s not a single Christian in jail for it. Too 
far! Here’s my broadcloth and my watch, and 
{ am surrounded with all the comforts of life, 
and Jesus died for me, and blotted out all my 
debt; and yet this Boards going too far for me! 
O tell it not in Gath. - 
He believed this Board must have confidence 
in the churches—that Christ has a people in this 
land that he has converted and sanctified. We 
must go on the principle that there are men, 
women, and little ones, who count themselves 
as stewards. The widow of a clergyman, who 
received a small sum from the widow’s fund, 
had been in the habit of giving $3 to this 
Board. After the meeting in Philadelphia, in 
September, she debated the question with her- 
self one night on her bed till two o’clock, when 
she came to the conclusion to give $10. Soon 
after, God called her home, and they sold her 
goods and clothes, and they were found to be 
worth $21! Give me such a Christian as that. 
I tell this Board, they have more such hearts 
than they ever had before. I believe there are 
Christians in this country, who are now ready 
to do their duty, if they know what it is, at what- 
ever cost. I believe God is calling on the Board 
not to relax their efforts or curtail their opera- 
tions. God has been teaching us, also, by the 
events of the few years past, to have confidence 
in his cause, and confidence in himself. He 
thought that the embarrassments of these few 
years past had done good to Christians and 
missionaries, and led them to look away from 
all inferior grounds of confidence, to God alone; 





Rev. J. Todd of Pittsfield—Rev, J. Perkins 
—Mar Yohannan, the Bishop of Oorcomiah— 
and Rev. Mr. Kirk. 





The American Board. 


The usual meeting in behalf of the A. B. C. 
F. M. was held in Park Street Church on Thurs- 
day Evening. From statements made by the 
Secretary, we learn that the whole debt of the 
Board has been liquidated; and prospects for 
the coming year are good. 

After a very effective speech by Rev. A. D. 
Eddy, of Newark, N. J., Rev. Mr. Perkins, of 
the Nestorian Mission, addressed the meeting. 
He said the Proper ground of encouragement 
was to be able to recognize the hand of God in 
whatever we undertake, and in whatever be- 
falls us. This he endeavored to trace, in the 
history of the Nestorian mission. He spoke of 
the past greatness of the Nestorians, and of 
their condition when the missionaries first vis- 
ited them. He traced the hand of God, in the 
Protection which the mission had received un- 
Solicited: from the Persian authorities, and 
*specially, the signal interposition of Provi- 
dence to save his life when attacked by a band 





and he ventured to press on this Board and the 


| Prudential Committee, that they have confidence 


in the churches, in the cause, and in God. Let 
them see where they stand—in the midst of 
revivals. What have these revivals brought 
to? More piety, more means, more graces, 
more prayer. Ete gave a tabular view, showing 
what would be neceasary, if the Board go on, 
in self-consecration; and what would be the 
result in either case,—disastrous to the church- 
es, if this movement is not sustained in an 
onward course. He concluded by offering his 
resolution, the substance of which was, that 
the intimations of Providence afford abundant 
ground of encouragement for the Board to go 
on with an enlarged scale of operations. 

The meeting was dismissed with the benedic- 
tion by Mar Yohannan, in his native tongue. 





Caristian Review.—The June number 
has eppeared. Its contents are various, and 


| so far as we have been able to examine them 


rich and entertaining. The articles are eight 
in number, besides literary notices, and mis- 
cellaneous intelligence. 3. Mr. Parker’s dis- 
course, “on the Transient and Permanent in 





Christianity.” 2. Bunyan’s Hely War. 3. The 


| Karen Language. 4. Historical Review of 
ithe Controversy on Christian Perfection. 5. | 
| Object of the Writers of the Gospel History. | 
|G. God’s Hand in America. 7. Travels in| 
| Europe and the East. 8 Poems by William 
|B. Tappan. 





Fereign Missionary Meeting. 


This meeting was held at Bowdoin Square 
Church on the afternoon of May 26th, for the 
purpose of hearing a statement of the condi- 
tion of American Baptist Foreign Missions. 
Rev. Dr. Hooxer opened the meeting by 
prayer. 

Rev. Mr. Peck, Secretary of the Board, then 
read an abstract of the annual Report. 

There are now under the care of the Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Board, 20 missions, 


- mee 
of this evil, we will nevertheless avail our- 
selves of all suitable means to enlighten and 
correct the public mind, in regard to the sia 
of slavery. 

THE FRUIT OF THE VINE. 

Whereas, the wines in common use, not 
only contain the intoxicating principle, but to 
a great extent, are gross adulterations, or 
mere vile compounds, without a particle of 
the fruit of the vine; and whereas, the pure 
and unfermented juice of the grape can easily 
be obtained, 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
churches in connection with this Convention, 
to abandon the ase of alcoholic wines at the 
Communion, and furnish the table of the Lord 
with the unadulterated and unfermented 
fruit of the vine.” 





New Tests.—At the recent session of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 





100 stations and out stations, 99 American 
missionaries and assistants, (45 of them 
preachers,) 111 native preachers and assist- 
ants, 50 schools, about 1000 scholars, and 
nearly 77 churches, and more than 3,700 
members. ‘Of these missions, eight are to the 
western Indians, three in Europe, one in West 
Atrica, and eight in Asia. Of the missiona- 
ries are 29, including assistants, laboring in 
the Indian missions, with ten native preach- 
ers and assistants; seven belong to the Euro- 
pean missions, with 23 native laborers; five, 
with one native assistant, to the West African 
mission ; and. the remaining 59 American la- 
borers, with 76 native preachers and assist- 
ants to the Asiatic missions. 

These missionaries and assistants, though 
subject to embarrassments, interruptions, and 
‘lisappointments, from persecution, sickness, 
limitation of means of operation, want of re- 
infore are zeal and persevering, 
often hoping against hope, and are entitled to 
the unrestricted confidence of the churches. 
They are men of piety, sound in the faith, 
discreet, laborious, and humble, and willing 
to be unknown, yet well known. 

They have labored successfully. Of the 77 
churches, about one-tenth have been consti- 
tuted the past year, and of 3,700 present mem- 
bers, the number received the past year was 
nearly 800, or more than one-fifth of the 
whole: And more than 200 of these were 
among the Cherokees and other Indian tribes. 
They are in great aced of fellow-laborers. 
The work has grown upon their hands, in the 
increase of schools and churches, and native 
preachers, candidates for the ministry, in the 
prosperous condition of the translation and 
printing departments, which must be limited 
in their Operations in proportion to the num- 
ber who can be employed in turning them to 
effect among the people, and in the unnum- 
bered openings for enlargement of missions 
and multiplication of stations. 

The number of missionary laborers has 
been almost stationary the last five years, 
while the field of labor has greatly enlarged. 
The report of 1836-7, gave 104 American 








missionaries, We have now 100. But the 
number of native laborers has doubled. The 
churches have also more than doubled, and 
the ber of bers are three-fuld. The 

ber of mi ies ought to have doubled 
also, This was the fact in the three years 
preceding the triennial meeting of 1838, when 
the number of American missionaries and as- 
sistants was 98, one less than now, after the 
lapse of four years. 

To what has this retardation of our work 
been owing? Not to an ignorance of the op- 
portunities of enlargement, or any neglect to 
solicit help on the part of our missionary 
brethren, or even the heathen. Their appeals 
tous have come from year to year, increas- 








(Old School), the following question was pro- 
posed, overtured by the Presbytery of Ohio, 
viz; “ Whether the manufacturer, vender or 
retailer of intoxicating drinks should be con- 
tinued in the full communion of the church.” 
The committee recommended the adoption 
of the following resolution ; 

Resolved, That while the Assembly rejoice 
in the success of the temperance reformation, 
and will use all lawful means to promote it, 
they cannot sanction the adoption of any new 
terms of communion. 

The same Assembly received a memorial 
from the Presbytery of Ohio, requesting it “ to 
adopt such measures a8 may seem best 
calculated to bring the discipline of the 
church to bear as speedily as possible on those 
members of our church who, for the sake of 
gain, continue to buy, hold or sell their fel- 
low-townsmen as slaves.” 

The committee on Bills and Overtures, to 
whom this memorial was referred, submitted 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient for the 
General Assembly to take any action on the 
subject of slavery. 





{> The following note from Dea. Loring, 
was received for insertion last week, but laid 
over for waut of room. It is a common thing 
we believe in Conventions, political and lit- 
erary, as well as religious, to honor men with 
offices without consulting them; but still it 
may not be wise. A man has certainly a 
right to decline such honors, and we cheer- 
fully give place to the following note from 
our highly esteemed and venerable brother. 
That different views are entertained, with 
reference to the necessity of a Provisional 
Committee, our readers are all aware; it is 
known however, that a large body of Baptists 
in the North have required such an arrange- 
ment, and would have continued to withhold 
their support from the missionary cause, had 
it not been made. We have several letters, 
giving information on this subject from dif- 
ferent sections of the country, which we shall 
hereafter give, in part at least, to our readers. 
That such is the fact is certainly sufficient 
reason for the arrangement; and properly 
conducted, we cannot see that its tendency 
will be otherwise than good. Who that loves 
the cause of missions, can but rejoice, that all 
obstacles, in the way of its support are re- 
moved, and ample facilities afforded to every 
man to assist, in his own way, in spreading 
the knowledge of the Saviour among the 
nations? The most we fear is, that even 
these facilities will not be duly improved. 
But on this subject—more anon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Reflector. 
Str,—Having seen no good reason for with- 
drawing my subscriptions to the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions, nor any necessity 
for uniting with any new organization for the 





ent er et = 
{Extracts were here read from several letters 
confirmatory of these statements, from mis- 
sionaries among the western Indians, from 
Africa, Burmah, Siam, &c.] Nor is it owing 
to any indifference on the part of the Board, 
or neglect to communicate the information to 





the Christian community, nor altogether to a 
want of suitable candidates. Some have been 
detained, or turned to other pursuits; and 
some have not offered, because they were 
aware of the reply which they would probably 
receive. 

kt is that the funds of the Board have not 
been duly replenished. The churches have 
not enlarged the measure of their liberality in 
proportion to the enlargeiment of the demand. 

The amount received into the treasury in 
the year ending April 15, 1837, from conven- 
tions, associations, churches and individuals, 
exclusive of Bible and tract appropriations, 
was $48,567 83. In 1839, from the same 
sources, the receipts amounted to $51,477 87, 
and in 1841, to $52,598, 68. The receipts for 
the year ending April 1, 1842, were about the 
same as in 1840-41. 

There needs to be an immediate and great 
increase of the number of our missionaries. 
To meet present, and present exigencies 
alone, to say nothing of openings of great 
promise to our missionaries, there ought to be 
sent the present year to the Otoe mission, 1 
mission family; to the Shawanoe mission, in- 
cluding Stockbridge, Putowatomies, and Oita- 
was, 2 mission families, and 1 female teach- 
er; to the Creek mission, two families ; to the 
Cherokee mission, three families and one fe- 
male teacher; to the Choctaw mission one 
family; to France, one; Greece, three; Bas- 
sas, two, including a printer ; Burmah, inclu- 
ding Karens, four; Siam and China, three; 
Teloogoos, ove; making a total of forty-nine 
missionaries and assistants, But how can 
these, or any part of them, be sent, without 
increased contributions? The appropriations 
already made for current expenses of 1842-3, 
are $66,100, or about $15,000 in advance of 
the receipts of last year, and this without any 
provision for sending out more missionaries, 

The cost of sending out and supporting one 
year 23 mission families and three female 
teachers, would be at the lowest calculation, 
$24,000, which added to $66,000, make a total 
of $90,000, or nearly twice the average amount 
of receipts for the last five years. 





PRESBYTERIANS AND CONGREGATIONALISTS 
in. Wisxonsan.—These denominations have 
recently held in that territory a joint Conven- 
tion, and issued a circular, giving interesting 
and encouraging statements of the progress 
of reiigion among them, and resolutions 
passed by the Convention on slavery and the 
use of alcoholic wines at the Communion Ta- 
ble. In many of the churches precious revi- 
vals have been enjoyed within the past year, 
and the churches have improved in knowl- 
edge and liberality. The resolutions are as 
follows. 

SLAVERY. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, American slavery is a sin. 

That slavery is a sin of such mag- 
nitude that all who practise it, or knowingly 
promote it, should be excluded from the pul- 
pit and from the fellowship of our churches. 

Resolved, That while we deprecate all harsh 


Twat 
pointment of myself as a member of the Pro- 
visional Committee of the American Anti-slavery 
Society. James LorinG, 
May 28, 1842. 





jC. The anniversaries of this year afford an 
unusual amount of interesting matter, more than 
we are able to use up, even with this number of 
our paper. To report the ‘‘Foreign Missionary 
Meeting’’ we had secured the assistance of a 
friend, who has been prevented from preparing 
his notes for the press, by sudden sickness in 
his family. They will not lose their interest, 
however, by being deferred, and we, in conse- 
quence, are able to give a greater variety to 
ourcolumns, so that, after all, it may be no dis- 
advantage. We take great pleasure in serving 
our readers with such a heap of luxuries, though 
it requires more than ordinary editorial care 
and labor, to write out, glean up, bring togeth- 
er, and arrange the various articles that com- 
pose the banquet. Our pleasure is derived 
very much from the consciousness that we do 
not labor in vain, nor spend our strength for 
nought. We were wonderfully refreshed under 
the fatigues of the past week by the congratula- 
tions of different readers. Says one, ‘‘Your 
paper opens rich this week. I read and wept 
over it last night, till twelve o’clock.’’ Said 
another, (a good deacon, by the way) 
“Well, you gave us a rich number this week. 
It is worth the subscription price of a whole 
year.’ Very pleasing intelligence this, toa 
care-worn editor, we assure you. But afterall, 
thought we, the credit belongs to the speech 
makers and those who sustained the interest of 
the anniversaries, more than tous. If the same 
amount of good material were supplied us every 
week, we doubt not we should frequently re- 
ceive similar congratulations. All we can do, 
is to make the best use of what we have. Our 
readers must be patient—we will serve up our 
present supplies as fast as possible. 





tC Now do not think, gentle maiden, that 
the editor has become so soured by the vexa- 
tions and cares incident to his profession, as to. 
be unwilling to gratify your poetical taste any 
longer. We had selected one of the most beau- 
tiful pieces in the English language for this 
number of our paper, but a slight misunder- 
standing between us and our compositors is the 
cause of its non-appearance. Another week 
will bring it along. 


Tae Arrains oF Reopr Istaxn.—The 
great agitation, which for some weeks past 
has prevailed among the citizens of our sis- 
ter State, has at length nearly subsided. 
And we trust for the honor of New England 
and of republicanisin, that quiet will be com- 
pletely restored, and peace henceforward 
preserved. The political question which has 
given rise to this civil broil is unquestionably 
one of importance, and one, the sett! t 


Devavay Iystitrcre.—A_ gentleman in 
New York has formed and carried into exe- 
eution a plan for reclaiming drenkards, and 
affording them the means of self-support 
which is entirely novel, and of course an ex- 
periment. He calls it the “ Delavan Institute,” 
and has located it ou Bergen Heights, near 
Jersey city. Thus far it promises well. More 
than sixty have joined it, are paying for their 
own support, and learning how to restrain 
their appetite, and enjoy life. The generous 
director has exhausted his own funds, and 
solicits assistance. It is said that a trifling 
outlay will furnish the means of recovery to a 
large number, and thus contribute in an in- 
culculable degree to the extent and perma- 


Se 
Dropped and excluded, 18; Died, 31; Present 
number, 2,017. The next session is to be 
held at West Woodstock, the last week in 
May, 1843.—Com. 


Oapvination 1n Westrisep.—Mr. ALraep 











Coravan, late of this city, was ordained 
Pastor of the Centra! Baptist church in West- 
field on the first inst. 
follows; Reading the Scriptures by Rev. L. 


The exercises were as 


Lewis, West Springfield; Introductory Prayer 
by Rev. Dwight Ives, of Suffield; Sermon by 
ev. Wm. Hague, of Boston; Ordaining Prayer 


by Rev. H. Doolittle, of Northampton; Right 


Hand of Fellowship by Rev. J. G. Warren, of 
Cabotville; Address to the Candidate by Rev. 


nence of this noble reform. 


Literary Notices. 


R. F. Elirs, Chicopee Falls; Address to the 
Church, by Rev. C. Willet, of Southwick; Con- 
cluding Prayer by Rev. Thomas Rand, of W. 
Springfield; Benediction by the Candidate. 


sant wee of Foreign Missions, you are requested 


Tae Four Pitcars: or the Truth of Chris. 
tianity demonstrated, in four distinct and in- 
dependent series of proofs ; together with an 
explanation of the Types and Prophecies 
concerning the Messiah. By Harvey New- 
comb. Boston: Seth Goldsmith and Crocker 
& Brewster. Sojd at the Mass. S. S. Depos- 
itory, 13 Cornhill. 

This book does not claim originality as to 
matter. Its arrangement however is some- 
what novel, and it is distinguished from other 
works on the evidences of Christianity by the 
simplicity of its style, and its adaptation to 
the common mind. The author had doubt- 
less felt, as we have often, with reference to 
skeptical minds, the want of a volume less 
abstract, prolix, and profound, than those with 
which, as students, we are most familiar and 
which we most highly prize. If he has failed 
in any point, in meeting the demand, it is in 
not presenting the argument in so attractive, 
so illustrative and lively a style, as is desira- 
ble to secure and absorb the attention of com- 
mon minds. Still he has madea valuable 
volume—one that deserves much favor and 
will doubtless do much good. 

Farewett Sermon, preached at the 
Church in Bowdoin Square, Boston, March 19th, 
1842. By Elder Jacop Knapp. Also his re- 
marks in the First Baptist Church, Union St. 
April 26th, 1842. Reported by C. Saxton, stenog- 
rapher. Boston, Saxton and Pierce, 133 Wash- 
ington St. 


This is a neat little 32mo. volume of 94 
pages, which we would recommend not only as 
a specimen of Bro. K’s peculiar style of preach- 
ing, but also for its real merit; containing 
we think some very judicious and practical 
hints, calculated to benefit both the mind and 
heart of the reader. 

The picture, however, which accompanies 
it, which purports to be a likeness of Br. 
Knapp, is a mere caricature, having little or 
no resemblance to the original. The same 
might be said of some others which have 
been sold pretty entensively. Bro, K. is an 
unusually mild and pleasant looking man, 
but the pictures referred to, would give a 
stranger any thing but such an impression, 

Nancy Feut, the Beggar Child. By the 
author of ‘*The Important Decision,” ‘*Anne 
Allen,’’ etc. 

Tue DanGER or Bap Booxs. By J. J.S. Cel- 
at 9 late Pastor at Geneva in Switzer- 
and, 

A Year anv a HAutp: or Mary Leslie. 

These are three new volumes just issued 
by the Massachusetts §. S. Society, No 13, 
Cornhill. An excellent addition to the list of 
library books for Sabbath schools, 

SrrREAM oF Time; or Chart of Universal His- 
tory, from the original German of Strass. Re- 
vised by D. Haskei. Published by J. H. Colton, 
86 Cedar St. New York. 

This is a very interesting and valuable 
chart, neatly executed, and easily understood. 


different States and Empires of the world, 
down to the present time—shows you ata 
glance how nations have been formed, and 
into what channels, at their dissolution, they 
have diverged. It also gives the date’ of 
every important event, every remarkable dis- 
covery, and every distinguished character, 
known in history, all chronologically arranged- 

Tae Baptist Memortat.—This monthly 
periodical is now permanently established. 
It answers a very important object. It is 
devoted to the History and Biography, the 
Statistics and Literature of the denomination, 
with a compendious chronicle of the most 
important events of religious interest to our 
churches, Each No. contains 32 pp. and it 
is only 81a year. Dr. Babcock is editor, and 
H. S. Washburn, 79 Cornhill, agent for New 
England. We copy with pleasure the follow- 
ing recommendation. 

The Baptist Memorial proposes to oceupy 
a department in denominational literature, 
which we regard as of the highest importance 
and interest to our churches. The numbers 
which have heen already published, we are 
happy to say, have given us reason to believe 
the expectations we had heen led to entertain 
respecting it will be realized ; and we, there- 
fore, commend it to the patronage of the 
denomination as an important and valuable 
repository of information. 

Dantet Saarp, Wo. H. Suatzer, 

Wruam Haccr, Jos. W. Parker, 

R. W. Cusumay, Aaron Haynes, 

Baron Stow, T. F. Carvicort, 

RotunH. Neate, Wicuam Leverett, 

Rosert Turnsutt, Braptey Miner. 

Tuomas Driver, 
Boston, May 17, 1842. 


Tar Jone No. or tae Nationat Preacn- 
ER contains the sermon of Rev. R. Fuller, 
of Beaufort, S. C. before the last Triennial 
Convention in Baltimore. It has also a ser- 
mon on the Evils and the Remedy of Covet- 
ousness, by Prof. Shepard, of Bangor. Each 

o. of this work contains two original ser- 
mons from ministers of Evangelical d 
nations. It is issued monthly at $1 per year, 
Messrs. Jordan and Co., 121 Washington St, 
have it. 








Asarorp Baptist Assoctatiom.—The 
eighteenth anniversary of this body was held 
with the Baptist Church in Willington, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 25th and 
Qh. Rev. S. Bailey, Moderator—Rev. T. 
Wakefield and Rev. H. Bromley, Clerks. The 
introductory sermon was preached by Rev. 
W. Munger, of Stafford, from Rom. 12: 2, 
“Be not conformed to this world.” Dis- 
courses were also delivered during the session 
by brethren N. Wildman, A. Bolles, and A. 
Gates. The attendance was very full, and the 
session throughout was tfost delightful and 
the true spirit of Christ seeming 


h 
nar 





of which, under existing circumstances, may 
be very difficult. But it is too late in the day 
to decide such points by the bayonet. The 
recent incidents ‘n the history of Rhode Island 
are certainly a blot on our national history 
A discourse on the subject of this excitement 
was delivered by Dx. Wartanp, on the Sab- 
bath morning succeeding the tremendous 
outbreak which filled Providence and its 
vicinity with all the alarms of war, and has 
been published by Wm. D. Ticknor, of this 
city. It is a production of rare interest, and 








language and rash measures in the destruction 


is in great demand. 


to pervade and unite the hearts of the breth- 
ren present. The letters from the churches 
generally were full of joy and thankegiving 
for the interesting revivals which most of 
them have experienced, presentiog quite a 
contrast to the tone of the letters from the 
same churches one year ago. Additions by 
baptism have been made to all the churches 
but two, during the past year. The Associa- 
tion contains 16 churches, and their returns 
present the following result: Added by bap- 
tism and experience, 329; Restored, 5; Add- 
ed by letter, 34; Dismissed by letter, 64; 








Tt Kives a clear as wel "0 
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The services were solemn, and appropriate to 


the occasion, commanding the interested atten- 
tion of the audience throughout. 
union thus happily formed will be permanent, 
and serve to promote the spiritual interests of 
both pastor and people.—Com. 


We trust the 





Rev. O, O. Sreanys has become Principal 


of the Rockingham Academy, Hampton Falls, 
N.H. He isa deservedly popular teacher. 





Rev. Epvwarp N. Kirx was. installed as 
Pastor of a new Orthodox Congregational 
Church in this city, on Wednesday afternoon, 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Skinner, of New York. 





General Intelligence. 
News by the Columbia! 


The Steam Ship Columbia arrived at this 
port on Thursday last, having left Liverpool on 
the 19th ult. The English papers report an 
extraordinary change in the money market 
within the last few days, ‘“twhich has taken 
every body by surprise.” The pressure is at- 
tributed to large payments into the Exchequer, 
for taxes collected over the empire. But the 
most important intelligence brought us, is that 
of the 

Great Fine rn Hamavuna.—lIt broke out 
on the 5th ult. and destroyed a large portion of 
the city, including many of the public buildings. 
The following extract of a letter from that city, 
dated May 6, P. M. will give the reader an 
idea of the destructive character of this dread- 
ful conflagration. 





“I write this amidst flames and ashes. One 
quarter of the city is laid in ruins, and the fiery 
element at this moment making such progress 
that it isimpossible to say how it mayend. On 
Wednesday morning, about one o'clock, it 
broke out in the rag warchouse of a Mr. Selig- 
mann, inthe Deich Strasse. This street, the 
Rodings market, Hopfen market, with its mag- 
nificent church, Neunburg, Johannes Strasse 
and the whole of the old Exchange, Bank, and 
Senate house, Neuen Wall, Monkedamn, and 
the Jungfernsteig, with its famous hotels, were 
soon laid in heaps of rubbish! and at this mo- 
ment it rages with such fury that I am fearful 
another quarter of the town will be laid in dust! 
—I learn thirty-eight people are either killed 
or wounded; but the melancholy sight to see 
the streets crowded with thousands and thou- 
sunds of every class in society, with the fruit- 
less endeavor to save their little all, others 
seeking their families and friends—is a sight I 
cannot describe. 

Thg neighboring countries are pouring in aid; 
the Danish or Hanoverian artillery are now em- 
ployed in blowing up houses to prevent its 
spreading. God knows with what effect. I 
hear the estimated loss up to this moment may 
be taken at forty millions marcs banco. 

When the Caledonia was about to leave 
Cuxhaven, telegraphic despatches had been re- 
ceived from Hamburg to three o’clock on Satur- 
dayafternoon. At that time Jacob church was on 
fire, and a gale was ns i. | from the rorth- 
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and some thousands of Dapish and Hanoverian 
troops had marched in, to assist in arresting the 
conflagration by battering down houses with 
artillery, in order to prevent the farther exten- 
sion of the calamity. 

Among the public buildings entirely destroyed 
are the following:—Three of the princi- 
pal churches, namely, St. Peter’s, St. Nicholas’s, 
and St. Jacob’s; the old and new Exchanges, 
the Bank, the Borsen Halle, the Senate House, 
the Eimbecksche House, the City Post-office, 
the four principal Prisons, or Houses of Correc- 
tion, the Water works of Mr. Smith, and nearly 
all the principal hotels and coffee houses.” 


The latest accounts relating to the above 
disastrous fire, state tbat 60 streets, courts, and 
alleys, and 16 public buildings, in all about 
1,500 houses, have fallen a sacrifice. The 
number of lives lost is said to be between 250 
and 300, Confidence was not so much shaken 
as was apprehended, and bills were freely 
discounted at four per cent. Sanguine hopes 
are entertained, that the various insurance 
companies will meet at least the greatest 
part of the losses sustained. The estimate of 


the loss has varied greatly, the latest and 


highest being £7,000,000. Although the Bank 
of Hamburg was destroyed, it has been officially 
announced that its treasure and books are 
safe. 


Aw Appattinc Raitway ACCIDENT IN 
Frawcer.—A terrible railway accident occurred 
on the Paris and Versailles railroad on Sunday 
the Sth ult., which is thus detailed by a corres- 
pondent of the London Morning Chronicle: 

“All Paris was thrown into agitation on 
Sunday night and Monday by the dreadful acci- 
dent which took place on the Versailles Left 
Bank Railroad,which oceasioned from forty to fif- 
ty deaths, and three times that number of people 
to be seriously wounded. The great waters played 
at Versailles on Sunday, and consequently there 
was a great crowd of persons returning by the 
half past five train. There were seventeen or 
eighteen wagons, with two engines before and 
one behind. The speed was excessive, when 
between Bellevue and Meuden, the axeltree of 
the first machine broke, and stopping, the 
second ran over it, killing the stoker, and, 
breaking the first machine in pieces, spilt its 
fire on the ground. Instantly six or seven 
wagons were broken in pieces, and the rest 
running over the live fire of the broken engines, 
burst into flames. It is the custom on the Left 
Bink Railroad for the doors of the wagons to 
be closed, without any possibility of opening 
them, except by keys in the hands of the con- 
ductors. No conductors were forthcoming, and 
thus the inmates of three of the wa were 
burned. The impossibility of identifying the 
calcined remains adds to the horror and uncer- 
tainty of the catastrophe. The next train 
which was coming up, was stopped, and the 
passengers getting out, hastened to the scenc, 
and beheld a pyramid of cars, whilst men with 
poles and hooks were laboring to rescue the 
burning bodies. There was no possibi ay of 
getting water in any abundance on the height. 

A Liuty and his wife are amongst those 
badly burned. It ie M. Gaujat and his wife. 
Two students of the Polytechnic School perish- 
ed. The commissary of police is dead of bis 
wounds. Among the cinders under the wa 
were found several ornaments, which are likely 
to make known the sufferers. Five wagons 
containing each forty persons, were destroyed. 


———— es 
' 

trembled with more violence than at Sparta, 
and a portion of the Hollenic College and sev- 
eral houses were destroyed. The water of the 
springs and wells became turbid, and an enor. 
jmous reck, having detatched itself from the 
summit of old Mount Mistra, rolled with terrific 
noe inte the tows, 

At Calamus the first shock, felt at half past 
Hite o'clock, lasted between 40 and 50 seconds, 
and there were ten uthers, from that hour wntil 
midnight, at intervals of three quarters of an 
hour, Nost of the houses were damaged, and 
several in the neighborhood actually gave way. 
Upwards of 50 dwellings were thrown down at 
Areopol, and 15 towers crumbled at Etylus. 
Many persons wore buried under the rains of 
their houses in the province of Maina. at 
Androusa several churches fell in. On the 26th 
ult. at about four o'clock, A. M. another shock 
was felt at Patras, which lasted a minate and a 
half. The Courrier Gree announces that a red 
rain had fallen at Tripolitza and elsewhere, and 
that the Minister of the Interior had collected 
information respecting that phenomena, which 
would be submitted to the examination of the 
medica! board. 





Fink in Cuan Lestown.—On Friday night, 
& fire was discovered in a large three 
wooden building on Front street, occupied for 
the storage o hops, of which there were 3e 
bales in the building, which were entire- 
ly consumed, 

The fire extended to the wood- wharf of J. G. 
Fuller, whose counting-room and lumber-shed 
were sogteage’. with their contents, and about 
100 cords of wood, On the left, it extended to 
a number of two story wooden tenements, Oc- 
cupied by from 15 to 20 families, mostly Irish, 
who had barely time to escape, in their night- 
clothes. = oe attached to these bui 
a cow and calf, a horse, and a numbe hogs 
were burnt. - 

This fire was undoubtedly caused by an in- 
cendiary. 

Hon. Natuan Arpieron has been elected 
Representative from this District to Congress, 


A Lanae Suirement or Siaves vnom New 
Cress.—A vessel sailed New Cess, which 
is about seventy miles to the leeward from 
Monrovia, a few days since, with the neat com- 
plement of two hundred and fifty slaves on 
board!—This is just what we ex 

the result of the operations which we detailed on 
this subject in our last paper, It also correbo- 
rates all that we stated some months since, in 
an article headed “Coming events cast their 
shadows before.”’ 

The vessel which took off the above is 
said to be an American vessel. She went into 
New Cess under American colors, and departed 
thence under the Portuguese flag! She was 
pursued by a British man-of-war, but made her 
escape. 

What has become of the small American 
squadron which was stationed along this coast 
a year or two since? This coast’ swarms with 
American merchantmen, who have ne protec- 
tion except that afford by British cruisers. This 
is humiliating, particularly when so much is 
said about British aggression.—From @frica's 
Luminary of Feb, 18, 


Maj. G. W. Wurstier, Chief Engineer upon 
the Western Railroad has been invited by the 
Agent of the Russian Government to superintend 
the cdnstruction of a similarroad from St. Pe- 
tersburg to Moscow, at a salary of $12,000 
per annum, and has accepted the trust. The 
Agent has expressed his decision after a thor- 
ough examination, that the construction of the 
Western Railroad is superior to that of any 
other in the country., 





Corron MANUFACTURES AT THE SouTH, 

—The manufacture of cotton goods at the 
South seems to be making progress. The Ba- 
vannah Republican notices some fine specimens 
of Georgia and Carolina Osnaburgs, which in 
price, in comfort, and in durability, will leave 
the British article far behind. The demand for 
the English fabric is said to have almost 
ceased, 
The prices of the Georgia goods are at ten 
or eleven cents per yard. The Carolina fabric 
is somewhat cheaper, but rather inferior in qual- 
ity. At the Vancluse factory, in Edgefield Dis- 
trict, 8. C. they turn out very fair shirtings for 
plantation use, 

Several of the Southern journals have been 
urging upon their people the necessity of falling 
upon some new modes of employment,a necessity 
which is becoming the more imperative from the 
gradua! deterioration of the cotton lands, espe- 










sort; a 

the abundance of the raw material on the spot 
will give advantages to the South which the 
more distant parts of the Union cannot possess, 
The charges of transporting the cotton to Bos- 
ton or Liverpool and of bringing back the fin- 
ished fabric constitute items of expense which 
the home manntipore: sens not incur, -— in 
respect to which he will enjoy a degree su- 
periority over his Northern or foreign competi+ 
tors,— Baltimore American, 


New Hamrsutre.—The legislature met at 
Concord, on Wednesday of list week, and or- 
ganized by the choice in the Senate of Josiau 
Quincy for President, in the House, of Sam- 
ve Swasey for Speaker. Hon, Henry Hub- 
bard is elected Governor. 


The Bostonians have for the eake of experi- 
ment, paved a part of Tremont street with five 
kinds of pavements, partly by stone and part- 
ly by wood, to see which will wear the best. 

The Methodist Episcopal Seminary at Lima, 
Livingston Co., N. ¥., was destroyed by fire 
last week. Nearly 400 students were connec+ 
ted with the Seminary, which was said to be a 
flourishing Institution. Insurance $30,000, 


Notices. 
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£7 The next meeting of the Pi Ministeriat Con- 
ference of Baptixt Ministers will be held at the ore Fe | 
Dea. J.T. Everett, in Princeton, on the third Monday 


June next, at 3 o'clock, P. 
Geo. D, Facron, See'ry, 





Westminister, June 1. “ 


AMERICAN AND POREIGN BIBL" SOCIETY, 

Tn accordance with an arrangement made 

piversary of the. American and Foreign 

pee A SS ae and -2 fectee y wdiewans No.0) 
nes ne rom 

should be directed to the Kev. Coantes @ Sommens, Por 





eign ee of the Society oon wae) So 
the Society from corre ute in the U Mates, 
should be add dt derwigned ee Sa 
Broome street, New York na M. Atcon, 
June t Agen: and Ae't Treas, — 
At the late meeting of the Mass. jt Convemion the 
Rev. Cuseeze Train, having rest pag Hoe office as Decte- 
ay subscriber was phice 
1) communications for the Conven- 


tion of its Board of Directors, should be addresend to 

June lL. Wa ft. Swatcan, Brookline, Mass. 
‘The Ministerial Conference of the Boston 

ation Will hold its next meeting at the house of the eubser- 
beron Monday the |Jth inst., at 10 oeleck A, M. 
Brookline, June |. Wa. H. Fnsscen, Seoreary. 





NEW YORK NOTICES. 


chu 
fourth Wedavaday of June next, ee 
mon by Br. Chase of Dansville. or Be, Mowell of 
The agetits are affectionately luvited to attend. 

A. H. Prownts, See. 
Saratoga Raptist Ministerial will eet 
with Use second church in Galway, on the tact Monday ia 


Jane, at Lo’ciock, ?. M. Sermon by 1. Westeott :J. Gand- 
by, substitute. L. Pammecr, Sec. pro. tom. 
‘The annual meeting of the Genesee River Aew- 
clation will te held with te wt chareh in © on 
‘Thursday ae ay the 34 Wedneaday ia 0 


' 


o'clock A. M. 1. W #peer ie te preach eT 
nate, O. H. Reed. Ue. Metextf, the Agent of the 
ion, will not be able to visit the charcies a6 he 
ted, therefore it willhe needful thatthe churches str 


the Convention. Let 
pastor, or the deacons, 
ed to without delay. 


Marriages. 











This makes the loss of killed and ded 
it to two hundred p 


EagTuQuake 1m Gareece.—Letters from 
Athens of the 28th wilt. state, that several 
violent shocks ‘of on earthquake were felt in 
various parts of the Peloponnessus; on the 18th, 
at Sparta, the shocks lasted from 25 to 30 
seconds each. The inhabitants ran 
out of their houses. On the — op ee 
the course of the night, four or och —— 





er shocks were experienced. 
rotes an immense rock fell from 





i id 
tas, near the village of Drouchas. An o 
tower situated in the town of M was 
throva to the At Mistra the soil 
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Selections. 


A wellauthenticated Fact. 


In the year 1814, the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster were acquainted with three sis- 
ters residing in London, two of whom 
were serious, retiring women, and the 
third just as gay and volatile. They 
were all elderly, which rendered the 
gayety of the third less becoming, and 
also inclined her the more easily to take 
offence at any remarks made upon it; 
she hated the piety of her sisters, and 
opposed it in many petty spiteful ways, 
though they endeavored seduously to ac- 
commodate themselves to her wishes, 
and to render the differences of their 
opinions as little disagreeable to her as 
possible. 

One night, towards the close of the 
year 1814, she had been out at an assem- 
bly very late, and the next morning at 
breakfast was so remarkably different 
from her usual manner, that her sisters 
thought she must be either unwell or had 
met with some misfortune that had affect- 
ed her deeply. Instead of her usual in- 
cessant chatter alout every person she tad 
met, every thing they wore and said end 
did, she sat silent, sullen, and absorbed. 
The gloom upon her brow was a mixture 
of temper and distress, which seemed to 
indicate a fixed resolution, formed upon 
circumstances disagreeable to her, as if 
she were determined to pursue her own 
will, though it should lead her into trou- 
ble, rather than pursue the course she 
knew to be right, but would reduce her to 
submit to the control of another. As she 
ate nothing, her sisters asked her if she 
was unwell? ‘‘No.” 

‘*What was the matter;”’ - 

‘‘Nothing.”’ ; 

‘*Had nothing distressed her?” 

‘*She had no idea of people prying into 
what did not concern them.” 

The whole of the morning she spent in 
her own room, and at dinner the same 
scene as inthe morning occurred. She 
ate little, never spoke but to answer un- 
civilly, and then with an appearance of 
depression and melancholy that spread 
their influence very powerfully over the 
cheerfulness of her companions. She 
retired to rest late, and with the spirit 
of one that expects from sleep neither 
alleviation nor refreshment. 

The next morning she again scarcely 
tasted breakfast, and seemed in the same 
distressed, uncomfortable state as on the 
preceding day. Her sisters again re- 
newed their inquiries, She said, ‘1 am 
well, and nothing pains me.” 

“Then you have something on your 
mind;—why will you not tell us? Do 
we not love you; have we not the same 
earthly interest as you; and can we seek 
any good but yours in our anxious wish 
to share your sorrow?” 

**Oh, you have superstitions enough of 
your own, without mine being added; I 
shall not tell you what ails me, so you 


have no occasion to rack your curiosity. 
rudre say” you" wir tank it some spirit. 


ual triumph, but I laugh at such things. I 
am not quite old enough yet to be the 
victim of dreams and visions.” 

‘*We do not live in dreams and visions, 

’ Anna,” was replied. 

She answered harshly, ‘‘No, and I do 
not intend you shall.” 

The sisters looked at each other, and 
remained silent. 

The second day passed as the first. 
Anna was gloomy and moody, and her 
sisters, from pity and anxiety, were un- 
happy. The third morning she again 
entered on the day as one who loathed 
the light, who has no object in living, 
and to whom the lapse of time, in the 
prospect of futurity, brings neither com- 
fort nor hope. 

As her sisters looked on her, one of 
them suddenly said, ‘‘Anna, what was 
your dream?” 

‘‘Ha, what was it? You would give 
the world to know, but I shall not tell 
you. I thought you did not believe in 
dreams,” . 

‘Neither do we ia general. We know 
them tobe the offspring of a disordered 
stomach, confuséd images and fancies 
when reason is dormant, and the memory 
of them passes away as soon as we are 
engaged in our daily avocations, yet 
there is no doubt some dreams are no 
more sent in vain than any other afflic- 
tion or warning. There is a verse in 
Scripture which mentions God as speak- 
ing ‘In the vision of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon man.’ ” 

She “laughed again. ‘You have a 
verse in the Bible for everything that 
suits you, but I do not choose to be 
warned in such a manner, and there is 
no doubt I shall get it out of my head in 
a day or two.” 

‘‘Anna, we do beseech you to tell us, 
if you really have a dream from heaven, 
you surely would not wish to forget it; 
and if not, we will help you laugh it off.” 

She answered, ‘‘Well, if I must tell 
you, I must; no doubt it was very ex- 
traordinary and very frightful; I should 
have thought it the effects of the ball, 
but that I never saw anything anywhere 
the least like it. 

‘I thought I was in the wide street of 
a great city. Many people were walking 
there besides myself, but there was some- 
thing in their air which immediately 
struck me. They seemed thoughtful 
and cheerful, neither occupied with busi- 
ness nor with pleasure, but having about 
them such a dignity of repose, such high 
and settled purpose, such grace and such 
ae as never was stamped on mortal 

row. The light of the city was also 

strange. It was not the sun for there 
was nothing to dazzle. ]t ian not the 
moon, for all was clear as day. Itseem- 








ed an atmosphere of light, calm, lovely 
and changeless. The buildings seemed 
all palaces, but not like palaces of earth. 
The pavements were all alike of gold, 
bright and shining, as clear as glass. 
The large and glittering windows seemed 
like divided rainbows, and were made to 
give and transmit none but the rays of 
gladness. It was indeed a place to which 
Hope may bend, and wherein Charity 
might dwell. I could not help exclaiming, 
as I passed along, ‘These are the habi- 
tations of righteousness and truth.’ All 
was beauty, bright and perfect. I could 
not tell what was wanting to make me to 
wish for an eternity in such a place; and 
yet its very purity opressed me. I saw 
nothing congenial, though looks of kind- 
ness met me in every face of that happy 
throng. I felt nothing responsive. I 
returned in silence their friendly greet- 
ings, and walked on alone, oppressed 
and sad. I saw that all went one way, 
and I followed, wondering the reason. 

*‘At length I saw them approach a 
building, much larger and finer than all 
the rest. I saw them ascend its massive 
steps, and enter beneath its ample porch, 
but I felt no desire to go with them, 
further than to the foot of the steps. I 
approached from curiosity. I saw per- 
sons enter who were dressed in every 
variety of costume of the nations, but 
they disappeared within the porch, and 
then crossed the hall in white. O, that 
I could describe that hall to you. It was 
not marble—it was crystal—it was not 
gold—but light, pure light consolidated 
into form. It was the moon, without its 
coolness—it was the sun, without his daz- 
zling ray—and within was a stair-case 
mounting upwards all of light; and I saw 
it touched ly the snowy feet and white 
and spotless garments of those who as- 
cended. It was indeed passing fair; but 
it made me shudder, and I turned away. 

‘As I turned, I saw on the lowest step 
one looking at me with an interest so 
intense, and a manner so anxious, that I 
stopped to hear what he had to say. He 
asked me, in a voice like liquid music, 
‘Why do you turn away? Is there 
peace elsewhere? Is there pleasure in 
the works of darkness?’ 

‘I stood in silence; he pressed me to 
enter, but I neither answered nor moved. 
Suddenly he disappeared, and another 
took his place with the same look and 
manner. I wished to avoid him, but I 
seemed rivetted to the spot. ‘Art thou 
come so far,’ he said, ‘and wilt thou lose 
thy labor? Put off thine own garments 
and take the white livery here.’ 

‘‘He continued to press me till I got 
weary and angry, and said, ‘I will not 
enter; I do not like your livery, and I am 
oppressed by your whiteness.’ He sigh- 
ed, and was gone. Many passed by me 
with looks of mingled kindness and pity, 
and pressed me to follow on with them, 








and offered me a hand up the stairs which 
led to their mysterious change, but I 
rejected them, and stood melancholy and 
distressed. 

gor Sane Spr forme er ebsredion ane Te 
enter, with a voice and manner which I 
could not resist. ‘Do not turn away,’ he 
said, ‘where canst thou go? Do not 
linger, for why shouldst thou weary thy- 
self for nought? Enter thou and taste of 
happiness. Do not all tribes and colors 
press into that hall? Are they not cloth- 
ed, and washed and comforted? He 
gave me his hand, and I entered along 
with him. Here I was sprinkled with 
pure water, and a garment of pure 
white was put upon me, and I know not 
how, but I mounted the white stair-case 
with my happy guide. 

‘Oh, what a light burst upon me, 
when I reached its summit! Mortal words 
cannot describe it, nor mortal fancy con- 
ceive it. Where are the living sapphires? 
Where are the glittering stars that are 
like the bright radiance on which I stood? 
Where are the forms or the looks of 
love that breathed in the innumerable 
company before me? I sank down over- 
powered and wretched. I crept into a 
corner, and tried to hide myself, for I felt 
that I had nothing in unison with the 
blessed creatures of such a place. They 
were moving to the harmony of sounds 
that never fell upon mortal ear. My 
guide joined in raptures, and I was left 
alone. 

“I saw the tall forms, all fair and 
brilliant, in their ineffable felicity, their 
songs and looks of gratitude forming the 
circumstances and differences of each. 
At length, I saw one taller than the rest 
—one every way more fair, more awful, 
surpassing thought—and to him every 
eye was turned, and in his face every 
face was brightened. The songs and the 
praises were to his honor, and all seemed 
to drink from him their life and joy. As 
I gazed in speechless and trembling 
amazement, one.who saw me left the 
company and came where | stood. ‘Why,’ 
he asked, ‘art thou silent? come quickly, 
and unite in the praises and the song.’ I 
felt a sullen anger in my heart, and I 








answered with sharpness, ‘I will not join 
in your song, for I know not the strain.’ 
He sighed, and with a look of surprising, 
humiliating pity, returned to his place. 
About a minute after another came, and 
addressed mie as he had done; and with 
the same temper I answered him in the 
same words. He seemed as if he could 
have resigned his own dazzling glory to 
have changed me. If heaven knows 
anguish, he seemed to feel it; but he left 
me and returned. What could it be, 
that put such temper into my heart? 

“At length the Lord of the glorious 
company of the living forms of light and 
beauty saw me, and came where I stood. 
I thrilled in every pulse with awe. I 
felt my blood curdle, and the flesh upon 
me tremble, and my heart grew hard- 





ened; my voice was bold. He spake, 


and deep-toned music seemed to drop 
from his lips. ‘Why sittest thou so still, 
when all around thee are glad? Come 


join in the song, for 1 have triumphed! 


Come joia in the song, for now my people 
reign.” Love ineffable, unutterable, 
beamed upon me, as though it would 
have melted a heart of stone, but I melted 
not. I gazed an instant, and then said, 
‘I will not join the song, for I know not 
the strain.’ Creation would have fled at 
the change in his countenance! His 
glance was lightning, and his voice thun- 
der. He said, ‘Then what dost thou 
here?’ The floor beneath me opened— 
the earth quaked—and I sunk into tor- 
menting flame. With the fright 1 
awoke,”’ 

There was silence for a time, for the 
sisters were struck with awe. They con- 
sidered the dream—the impression it had 
made. 

“Anna,” said they, ‘‘we cannot wish 
you to forget this dream; we surely 
believe it is from God. Your descrip- 
tion of the holy city is much the same as 
we find in the Bible. ‘The city hath no 
need of ‘he sun, nor of the moon to light- 
en it, for the temple of God is there, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.’ All who 
enter there must put off their garments, 
that is, their own righteousness, and must 
be clothed with linen, clean and white, 
even in the righteousness of the saints, 
‘and their righteousness is of me, saith 
the Lord.’ ‘Those that walk in the 
heavenly temple are ‘those that have 
come out of great tribulation, and washed 
their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.’ Wisdom daily waits 
on the steps, to call ‘he sons of men into 
that temple, and the people of God try to 
persuade their followers to tread in their 
steps. O, dear sister, you know some- 
thing ofthe way, do listen to the faithful 
warning. Join us, and walk in the path 
that leads to heaven.” 

Anna’s brow again darkened, and she 
answered, ‘‘I will do as I please. I do 
not intend you to preach to me.” 

She continued in this state till the end 
of the week, and was found in her room, 
a corpse! No one knew the cause of her 
death. She died without disease, and 
without change.—Chrislian Intelligencer. 





Power of Truth Spoken in Love. 


In conversation with William Cha- 
ran, I became aware of the following 
pleasing fact, which will show his faith- 
fulness as a preacher, and afford an ex- 
ample of the allegorical method by which 
Oriental teachers strive to set forth the 
truth. William Charan was on a mission- 
ary excursion in the Oude teritory, when 
he fell in with a number of men who 
decoyed him from the road; saying that 
they would bring him to their village 
where he would have an opportunity of 
saying all he wished. When they had 
thus withdrawn him from the observation 
of all who might have helped him, they 


threw off the mask, and appeared in their 
prom anlana_« hand. «af. Denanittn, 2 = 


robbers; but before any deed of violence 
they demanded of him, whence he came, 
whither he was going, and what was his 
purpose? ‘‘Alas!”’ thought he ‘‘my last 
hour is perhaps come, and these plun- 
derers will murder me! let me then die 
in my vocation, and spend my last effort 
as becomes a teacher of the truth. 

‘‘Ah!”’ said he, ‘‘I heard that some of 
my relations,’’ [or brethren] ‘‘were sick, 
nigh unto death, of a more malignant 
disorder; and having procured medicine 
of a most efficacious nature, suited to 
their complaint, I was in all haste carry- 
ing it to them when you thus stopped me 
and interfered with my purpose.” This 
naturally drew on further inquiry, when 
William, in all love, declared, that they 
—even the Dacoits—were his brethren, 
sick unto death of the desease—sin—and 
proposed that they should avail them- 
selves of the gospel remedy, the effica- 
cious nature of which he endeavored to 
exhibit. Much astonished, and struck 
with involuntary respect, the rude ma- 
rauders did not harm a hair of his head, 
they placed him in safety, honorably dis- 
missed him, and bade him, in peace 
pursue his way. 





Pray for and with your Children, 


Your sweet infant is just cradled for 
the evening, and ere you address your- 
self to your accustomed occupations, 
with true maternal instinct you repair to 
the pillow of an older child, and pause 
for a moment to watch his repose. His 
brown hair is brushed from his forehead, 
and one little hand lies beneath his glow- 
ing cheek. The peaceful impress of 
childhood’s sleep rests upon his counte- 
nance; you think you never saw him 
more beautiful, and your heart yearns 
over him withall a mother’s fondness. 
But is this the sum of your emotions? Do 
not your thoughts revert instantly to the 
mental and moral nature before you, now 
shrouded in insensibility? Are they with 
the intensest interest cast forward to follow 
that little being through a deathless eter- 
nity? And can you leave his bedside 
without at least a silent petition for your 
precious boy? 

Trial and temptation are the portion of 
human life, and it needs not a prophet’s 
ken to assure us that such will be the 
allotment of our apparently innocent off- 
spring. To glance for a moment at the 
peculiar scenes which beset the path of 
youth, to consider that the more brilliant 
and engaging are her little ones, the 
more excitable are they, and therefore 
the more susceptible to temptation, that 
the more open and confiding they are, 
the more liable are they to evil example, 
is sufficient to make sad foreboding a 
frequent companion of the thoughtful 





mother; especially if the reflection be 
added that her life may not be spared to 
them beyond the period of infancy or 
childhood. Where then is her refuge, 
what her support, and what her duty? 
Prayer, prayer is her stronghold! She 
lays her little ones in the arms of the 
Saviour. She entreats Him to restrain 
them from evil, to convert their souls, to 
make them his own, and to shelter them 
in his bosom. This is all she asks, for 
she knows that if this is done, all is done. 
The faithful mother will also lead her 
children to a throne of grace, and endeav- 
or by all means to impress upon their 
young hearts a deep sense of the nature 
and obligation of prayer. Prayer for and 
with her children will be followed by 
daily instruction; not conveyed in a stiff, 
formal manner, but with affectionate 
sweetness. Great principles will be incul- 
cated as opportunity offers, in the con- 
stant rourd of life, for the application of 
those principles to practice, and in such 
measure as the opening mind of the little 
one may be fitted to receive. 

But perhaps some eye may rest upon 
this page which has never yet been lifted 
in supplication to the Author of life. 
Prayerless mother, you have indeed a 


your children are ripening for eternity 
under the influence of a mother who 
knows not their exposure, who heeds not 
her own. Prayerless mother, seek with- 


eternal life. Then, and then. only, will 
you be prepared properly to instruct those 


whose souls may otherwise rest upon you 


your final doom. 
Mother’s Monthly Jour. 





The Contrast. 


Religion gives rest to the soul in pros- 


death. Jesus says—‘‘I will give you 
rest,’’ and his promise applies in all con- 
ditions of life and at all periods of exist- 
ence. Without religion the soul of man 
cannot rest in life, at death, or in all 
eternity. 

The experience of good and bad men, 
in all ages of the world, proves what is 
here asserted. 

Dr. Payson, aChristian minister, when 
dying, said—‘‘God is in this room, I see 
him, and O, how lovely is the sight, how 
glorious does he appear; worthy of ten 
thousand hearts, if 1 had somany to 
give.” 

Newport, a distinguished infidel, dy- 
ing, said—‘‘That there is a God I know, 
because I continually feel his wrath. 
That thereis a hell I am equally certain, 
having received an earnest of my inher- 
itance there already, in my heart. That 
there is a natural conscience I now feel 
with horror and amazement, being con- 
stantly upbraided by it with my impie- 
ties, and all my sins brought to my re- 
membrance.” 

Dr. Payson.—‘‘The celestial city is 


full in view, its glories beam upon me— 
its breezes fan me—its odors are walted 


to me—its sounds strike upon my ear— 
and its spirit breathes into my heart; 
nothing separates me from it, but the 
river of death, which now appears only 
as an insignificant rill, that may be cross- 
ed at a single step whenever God shall 
give permission.” 

Newrort.—‘‘My happiness is at an 
end, and as for my rest, all the ease I 
expect will be wishing for the day, as in 
the day time I wish for the night, with 
the fearful expectation of my dissolution, 
and the account I must make upon it.” 

Dr. Pavson.—‘‘The sun of righteous- 
ness has been gradually drawing nearer 
and nearer, appearing larger and larger 
as he approached, and now he fills the 
whole hemisphere, pouring forth a flood 
of glory in which I seem to float, like an 
insect in the beams of the sun; exulting, 
yet almost trembling, while I gaze on 
this excessive brightness, and wondering 
with unutterable wonder, why God should 
deign thus to shine upon a sinful and 
polluted worm.” 

Newrort.—‘‘How heavily my minutes 
roll on! when will be.the last breath— 


out of this decayed mansion, into the 
dreaded regions of death and hell? O! 
I find that it is just now at hand, and what 
shall I say now? Am not I afraid to die; 
Ah! the forlorn hopes of him that has not 
God to go to! Nothing to fly to for 
peace and comfort.” 

Will our gay young readers look at this 
picture, and then on that, and if yet an 
impenitent and unrelenting sinner, will 
you receive conviction of the importance 
and value of religion, and go to God in 
prayer saying— 

‘Rest for my soul I long to find, 
Saviour of men, if mine thou art, 
Give me thy meek and lowly mind, 
And stamp thine image on my heart.’” 

Blessed prospects—when a good man 
dies, he is carried by angels to Heaven, 
and admitted to the full enjoyment of 
“that rest which remaineth for the people 
of God.” This is rest which knows no 
fatigue, no interruption, no end. 





Beavtirut Case or Consctence IN A 
Cuitp.—A little girl, attending one of 
the private schools in Boston, did not 
know her way home. A messenger was 
expected to take her from school, but as 
he did not arrive, a sister pupil of the 
girl was requested to conduct her to her 
mother’s house. For this service, the 
teacher gave her a cent. The children 
departed, but before going far, they met 
the messenger, who relieved the guide of 
her charge. She immediately returned 
to her teacher, and said, ‘‘I didn’t show 
the little girl the way home, and so I have 
brought back your cent.” 





great work to perform! The souls of 


out delay yourself to enter the portals of 
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pect of death, and at the very hour of 


the last pulse—that shall beat my spirit |‘ 
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Advertisements. 


New Books. 

HE GREAT COMMISSION : or, the Christian Charch 
constituted and charged to convey the gospel to the 
world, by the Rev. John Harris, D. D. ; author of “ Mam- 
mon,” “ Great Teacher,” &c. Withan introductory essay, 
by Rev. William R. Williams, D. D. of New Vork. 
THE BIRLE AND THE CLOSET, or. How we may 
read the Bible with the most spiritual profit. By Kev. 
Thomas Watson, A. M.; and Secret Preyer successfully 
managed. By Rev. Samuel Lee, A. M. Ministers ejected in 
1662. Edited by Choules,—with a recommendatury letter 
by Rev. E. N. Kirk, 
APOLLOS: or Directions to Persons just commencing 
a Religious Life. 
GROWTH IN GRACE, or the Young Professor directed 
how he may attain to Emixent Pi From the writings 
of Jonathan Edwards, and John Angell James. 

THE GOLDEN CENSER; or a visit to the House of 
Prayer, by John Harris, D. D. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF CHRISTIAN UNION, by Wil- 
liam Hague. Just published by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington St. 





——— 





June 1. 


| Bemperance 


PUBLISHED BY WM. 8. DAMRELL, 
Ne. Il Cormaidl, and 
DEXTER 8. KING, No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 


} yee TEMPERANCE TALES bave obtained a very ex- 


tensive circulation throughout this country, and have 
been translated, reprinted and favorably noticed in ober 
couatries. The series hes extended to tweaty numbers 


| Under the blessing of Heaven, these works have been 


be useful insiruments in promoting the Cause of 

_* wherever they have been fe igen —_ 

. call attention to the many lestimen tw their 

onal rq foundin various temperance and other publ 

cations, and Wo the opinion of the character and usefulness of 

the Temperance Tales, expressed by pnas distinguished 

persons. These works have Geon lotraduced into Sabbath 

schools, families, &c., ad more than 300,000 copies have 
beea circulated. 

Volume Il. 
(Nos. 1 to 3.) 

MY MOTHER'S GOLD RING. 

This is a charming story, and exemplifies the 

the Temperance Pledge, when as yet io higher or holier in- 

fluence has begun to operate.—Price—6 ceats single, 63,00 


lea WILD DICK. 
Temp and intemperate habits are frequently the di- 





Books and Stationary. 


WILLIAM HENSHAW, 
BOOKSELLER, STATIONER. AND DEALER IN 
PRINTING INK, 


At the Old Stand of Whipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, 
GENERAL DEPOSITORY OF TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS, 
EEPS constantly on hand a complete assortment of 


Third Edition. 








Theological, Miscellaneous, School and Account 
Books, together with all the Temperance Publications of 
the day. A complete assortinent of Bibles and Testaments. 

Also—Children’s Books, etc. ete, 

& 7 Particular attention paid to the orders of Country 
Merchants, and the most liberal discounts made to all who 
buy to sell again, 

TUE END OF THE WORLD NOT YET. A Discourse 
delivered in the North Church, Newburyport. on the last 
evening of the year 1841, By L. F. Dimmick, Pastor of the 
Church. Third Edition. 

THE AMERICAN CHURCHES, the Bulwarks of 
American Slavery. By an American. Second Aimerican 
Edition, revised by the Author. bs 

THE FOUNTAIN FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
By Mrs. Child 

TEMPERANCE FABLES. By the Rev. John Collinson, 
From the London Edition. For sale as above. 

June l. 

mL | Hats! Hats! Hats! A 
ywoor AN & PARKER would respectfully announce 

to their friends and the public, that they are manufac- 
turing Hats of various qualities, on the most approved sys- 
tem and on the lowest terms for cash, and would invite 
those in wantto call and examine them. 

Persons dealing in Hats will find it to their advantage to 
examine ours before purchasing ¢laewhere, as we Warrant 
them to be made in the most workmanship manner, and 
are consequently durable as well as elegant. 

No. 41 Washington Street, through the arch. 

Persons whose taste differs from the prevailing fashion 
can be furnished with any style they may desire, M. 25, 

Choice Hymns. 
For Social and Private Devotion. —Lord's Day Schools, 
and Revivals. Selected by Jonarnan Howe. 

* itis good to sing praises to our Cod | for it is pleasant; 
and praise is comely fur the upright.” 

Second edition. 

In this edition are found the excellent Hymns now in use 
in the revivals so extensively prevalent in this City and the 
vicinity, and a few adapted to the Monthly Concert for the 
Slave. Itis a convenient size for the pocket, and contains 
266 Hymns of evangelical sentiment and elevated poetry. 
The whole particularly suitable for conference and prayer 
meetings. To which is now added an Appendix, contain- 
ing a large number of original and devotional Hymns, 
mostly from the pen of Elder N. Colver, of Boston, 

Just published and for sale, at the Printing Office of J. 
HOWE, No 39, Merchants’ Row, at the New England 
Sabbath School Depository, No 79 Cornhill, Boston, and 
at the Bookstores in Charlestown. May 25. 


6wis. 


Just Published. 


NEWwcomp’s FOUR PILLARS, or the Truth of Chris- 
tianity Demonstrated, in four distinct and independent 
series of Proofs; with an explanation of the Types and 
Prophecies concerning the Messiah ; by Harvey Newcomb. 
It presents the evidences of Christianity in such a form 
that the force of a particular department of evidence may 
be seen atone view. The subject is treated in a practical 
manner, as a book to be read For sale by CROCKER & 
BREWSTER, 47, and GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59, Washington Street. May 25, 


New Study for Sabbath Schools. 


me ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, by Frascis 
Way ann, D. Abridged for the use of Schools 

This work has been used in many of the higher classes 
in Sabbath Schools with great success. The study is new 
to most of the scholars, and the easy and natural style in 
which it is treated, soon engages their attention. The 
work has received the unqualified approbation of all who 
have examined it; and it is believed admirably adapted 
to exert a wholesome influence on the minds of the young, 
and lead them to the formation of correct moral principles. 
The table of contents will best convey an idea of the 
work, by showing the subjects di din thisi 
work. 











CONTENTS. 

Of Moral Law.—Moral Action and Intention—of Con- 
science—what we mean hy Conscienee, and how Con- 
science admonishes us—of the manner in Which we may 
improve or abuse our Conscience. 

Rules fur Moral Conduct.—Is a man sure he does right 
when his Conscience does not reprove him,—of Happi- 
ness—Imperfections of Conscience—of the Nature and 
Defects of Natural Religion—of the Holy Scriptures—of 
the duties of man to God—of Prayer, its nature—duty and 
utility—the observance of the Sabbath—the Institution of 
the Sabbath—the manner in which the Sabbath is to be 
observe. 

Duties to Man, or Morality.—the Duties of Recipracity— 

Lbiberty. and she Modes in which it may be Vi- 

Of Pr er and origin of the right_of prop- 
erty—modes in which the right of property may be violat- 
ed—law of property, or law of buyer and seller—of 
Loan 


or Service—of Ch 0 Pp if y—of 
Assertions—of Promises and Contracts—Duties and Rights 
of Parents—Duties and Rights of Children—Duties of Citi- 
zens—of the Nature of Governments—of the Different 
Forms of Government—of the forms of Government in the 
United States. 

The Duties of Benevolence—to the Necessitous—to the 
Wicked—to the Injurious—our duties to Brutes. 

Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 59 
Washington Street. May 25. 


New England 8. S. Depository, 
NO. 79 CORNHILL. 


EW SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS. The Depository 

is supplied with a large assortment of Sabbath School 
Books, lately published. Orders from the country will be 
promptly attended to. Persons sending for books, will 
have the kindness to forward the catalogue of the books 
they have in their library, which will assist us in making 
a selection. 

In addition to the books published by the Union, the De- 
positéty is supplied with the publications ofthe Am. 8. 8, 
Union and the Mass, §. S. Society ; such as are approved 
by the Committee of Publication. Also, a large assortment 
of Bibles, Testaments, Commentaries, Text Books, Hymn 
Books, Scripture Maps, &c., &c. 

*,* A complete assortment of the publications of the Am. 
Baptist Publication Societ: ly on hand. 

pr We would remind our friends, that there will bea 
favorable opportunity to remit money that may be due to 
the Ueien. te the Sabbath School Treasury, or on Sabbath 
school books, and also to replenish their libraries, by the 
brethren who may attend the app hi i jes in 
this city. 

May 18. 














H. S. WASHBURN, Agent. 


Summer Goods. 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ONG & KIMBALL have opened a large assortmen of 
the above named Goods, among which may be fuund, 
2 Cases Corded Gambroons, 
2 % Mix’dand Plaid do. 
“  Erminetts and Lama Cloths. 
“Linen Drillings. 
“Striped and Printed Jeans. 
© Stout Mix Cassimeres. 3-9. 
‘€ Super do. do. Plain and Fancy Colors, 
“Superior West of England,German and American, 
Broad Cloths and Cassimeres, direct from the manufac- 
turers, Rich BI’k, Bine BI’k and Foulard Silks. 
Super BV’k and Blue Bi’k Bombazines, from the celebrated 
manufactory of Lupin & Sons, and Thirion & Maillard. 
Rich Chine Silk Shawts, 
do. BVk Watered do. do. 
Fancy Hdk’fs and Scarfs. 
Hosiery and gloves, 





—ALSO— 
1000 yds. eo Broad Cloths & Cassimeres, from 3-9 
te $3. 
1000 Printed Monss. de Laine, Dresses, 10 6 


2000 yds. Chine Mouss. de Laine, New Styles, 1-6. 
2000 yds. 4-4 Printed lawns, 20cts. 

20 Bales Broad Sheeting and Shirting, from 44. to 9d. 
20 Cases Bich’d as = bag “6d. to Is. 
—ALSO— 


A large assortment of House Keerino Anticuxs, com- 
prising one of the best selected Stocks to be found in the 
city. / &. 

urchasers are invited to call and examine. The Goods 
will be freely exhibited, and every exertion made to please 
those who may call. The lower floor will be occupied fur 
the Retail department. 

se ig pe Rooms, up stairs, 163 & 185 Washington st. 

. Nec. 


J. Mennit Kimeau. May ll. 





Comprehensive Commentary. 

OEN E. FULLER, 24 Franklin Place, Boston, having 

resumed the agency for the above work, will receive 
orders and subscriptions and punctually attend to furnish- 
ing the same at the shortest notice. 
Having been seven years engaged in this agency will 
cheerfully give information as to its superiority over all 
other Bible © ies. Appli Wishing one or 
more sets of either the Bapt. or Cong. Editions, for them- 
selves or friends will find it to their advantage to apply as 
above. tf. May 1!. 


Woodman & Parker, 
HAT MANUFAC TURER 
NO. 41 WASHINGTON STREET, 

(Rear of 29, through the Arch.) 
description made to order, and 








Hats of every 
Eowin Woovmas. | 


James Parxer. May 11. 


s—6of Exchanges when the equivalent is in Material 
f R i of Vi i of 


rect result of parental example. Abstinence, though com- 
pulsory, breaks the chain of habit, gives the votary @ new 
departure for the voyage of life, and often terminates in 
perfect refurmation.—Price—6 cents single, $4,00 per hun: 


* 1. AM APRAID THERE IS A GOD. 

Showing that free-thinking and free drinking aro frequent- 
ly united. The doubter Bios for solace to the bottle, ull he 
hecomes 4 drunkard. The drunkard seeks his only absolution 
from the teachers of infidelity. But then comes the lying 
hour, and with it the fear that there is a Gud.—Price— 
cents single, $4 00 per hundred, 

A SECTARIAN THING. 

There are not a few by whom every thing which does not 
harmonize with their preconceived opinions, is accounted a 
sectarian thing.—Price 6 cents single, $400 per hundred. 

GROGGY HARBOR. 

The substitution of peaceful firesides for temples of dis- 

corl.—Price—3 cents single, $5 00 per huadred. 


Volume 2. 
(Nos 6) 0 10) 
RIGHT OP POSITE. 

Intemperance has freyvently .ts classical origin in col- 
lege wine. The compulsory process of total abstinence ina 
workhouse may reaw!t in reformation.— Price—8 vents sin- 
gle, $5 00 per hund:ed. 

FRITZ HAZELL. 

All things work together for good. The orphan child of 
drunken parents may become eminently an inatrument of 
the Temperance reformation in the hands of God.—Price— 
12} cents single, $9 08 per hundred. 

JOHNNY HODGES, 

Penal enactments the only arguments with those who are 
governed by considerations of self-iute est, and whose hearts 
are proof against moral suasion —Price—6 cents single, 
$3 50 per hundred. 

A WORD IN SEASON. 

Children are blessings indeed, who promote the reformation 

of intemperate parents.—Price—6 cents single, $4 00 per 


hundred. 
SEED TIME AND HARVEST, 
The drankanl’s hovel converted into a house of prayet.— 
Price—6 cents single, $3 00 per hundred. 


Volume 3. 
(Nos, Li and 12) 
AN IRISH HEART. 

Strong drink is raging. |ts power over hearts the most 
amiable. The inextinguishadle love of a devoted wife for 
an undeserving husvand.— Price—20 cente single, 816 00 per 
hundred. 

WELL ENOUGH FOR THE VULGAR. 

The sumptuous tables of the rich are frequently the nur- 
series of Intemperance. That habit which may viinaiey 
leave his victim in the gntter—a drunkard upon rum—is of- 
ten engendered in early life, npon the mostcostly wine.— 
Price—i2} cents single, $10 00 per hundred, 


Volume 4. 
(Nos, 13 to 15.) 
NANCY LE BARON. 

A most touching tale, setting forth the misery in 
for her who knowingly weds a moderate drinker. A 
for the guidance of those first embarking on the voyage of 
life.—Price—12} cents single, $10 00 per hundred, 

KITTY GRAFTON. 

Something about cider. Whatever may be the means of 
drunkenness, He who has purer eyes than te behold iniquity, 
must view the sin ag precisely the same under all its forms. 
Price—17 cents single, $14 00 per hundred. 

TOO FAST AND TOO FAR. 

A minister of Christ can be in no danger of going too fast 
and too far to save the souls of men.—Price—6 cents single, 
$100 per bundred. 

Volume 5. 
(No. 16.) 
THE STAGE-COACH. 


Brandy taken asa medicine for the body may_ sometimes 
ruin the soul—_The rumseller’s fate—The old Dutchman’s 


store 
light 


intemperance—The Clercyiman reformed—The Irish widow 
of four drunkards—The Temperance reformer lost on wine. 
—Price—50 cents single, $5 00 per dozen. 


Volume 6. 
(No. 17 to 19.) 
THE LIFE-PRESERVER. 

The effect of wine and cordials—The power of faith ina 
dying hour. Founded uson the wreck of the steam-packet 
“Home.”’—Price—6 cents single, $14 00 per hundied. 

AS A MEDICINE. 

No prescriptions can be safely followed but those of Total 
Abstinence physicians. Medicine turns out to be poison.— 
Price—20 cents single, $16 00 per hundred. 

THE PROPHETS! WHERE ARE THEY! 

Sympathy of the wine drinker for the rumdrinker, and his 
predictions of the rum drinker’s :uin.—Price—6 cents sin- 
gle, $4.00 per hundred. 


(No. 20.) ‘ 
MARGARET'S BRIDAL. 
Wine at weildings. Scenes of domestic life, showing the 
beginning.—Price 12) cents single, | 


¥ RECOMMENDATIONS, 
« I rejoice that efforts are about to be made, greatly to in- 
crease the circulation and reading of the ‘ Temperance Tales’ 
of Mr. Sargent. Etisua Taytor. 

We, the undersigned 1 the Temperance Tales 
for general circulation:—N. Lord, President, Ebenezer 
Adams, Prof. of Mathematics, &c., R. D. Muasey q 
Anatomy and Surgery, of Dartmouth College, N. it., P 
tiss Meilen, S. Adams, S Fessenden, J. D. Kinsman, J 
Neal, Wm. Cutter, Asa Cummings, Portland, Me.; Seth 
Terry. Hartford, Ct.; D. A. White, B. Pickman, Salem; J 
Tappan, Boston ; Israel W. Putnam, T. F. King, A. P. Pea 

y, Burroughs, G. C. Beckwith, L. Crawford, M. 
Howe, Bi Saith, D- Marks, E. C. Crane, J. Stavers, Ports- 
mout H. 

E.C. Delevan, J T. Norton, Ira Harris, Archibald Cam 
bell. Henry Trowbridge, J. F. Bacon, Bz. Com. of the N, Y. 
State Temp. Society. 

Andover Theological Seminary, March 8, 1835.—The 
undersigned most heartily recommend the ublication of the 
“Tempsiance Tales,’”’ and do sincerely hope that means 
may be devised to put a copy into the hands of every family 
in onr country, who can read them. We do think that 
nothing of the kind which we have seen, is more highly 
adapted wo the purpose of promoting the great interest of 
temperance. M. Stuart, 





Leonarp Woops, 
T. H. Sxinwer, 


wer of 


4 
duce mone effect (han any thing of the kind et pata 
Boston Mercanivle Jowrnal 
We cannot do better for owe readers than te 
them to precure the sertea, The cost ts trifing, andes 
perusal will amply repay it —Thmperence Rape : 
We do earnestiy recommend them to all oer 
ag ht not to hesitate a moment aout buying 
Ving thems ta ail their schools. - Temes 
Mr, Sargeat le well Known as one of the 
writers of the prevent day, on the euhject, 
one who has a family to purchase and study 
— Bases Register, 
They are now collected into neat volumes, and eh 
Placed in the family boek-case aad ie all hidreries 
young. If they could give thelr own Ristory 
relate the scenes and conversations in whieh t Ne 
concerned, wo should have an am 
phia Nerth American. 0 
Vols, t, 2. 3,4, 5 and 6, hoand ta eloth Bis 
To Temperance societios and individuals a8o 
third will be made, when 825 te forwarded, ‘ 
Bastoa, April 20, 1048 


- 
TEMPERANCE TALES. They are of a highly popelar cast, a e 
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Elder Jacob Enapp.  ~ 
The undesigned, as @ committer, having with 
of Eider Kapp, procured his ralt fom cme 
celebrated artists im this city, of whieh it be 
= Mr. Harding has made one of hie moat 
efforts in anseribing to the canvass the picture efaee 
ing man; and having engaged a celebrated 
transfer the same to steel, will be prepared te dehwe at 
engraving to subecribers as seon as the plate cam : 
pleted, at two dollars each copy ;— The + 
over the bare cost to be appropriated for the 
chasing or eycting a house of worship 
Charch now iping ia Tremomt © 
which will be free, 
Rubcriptions received at No. 18 Court 
where a specimen drawing can be seen, of at 
&. G, SHIPLEY, 
W. 8 DAMRELL, 
T. GILBERT, 
c. DR RW, 
®. HILL, 
Boston, May 4th, 1842. 


NEW ENGLAND © 


CRUSE 


! 
MANUFACTORY, © 


"EY HE subscriber to RU 
ery description, at his residence, at the old guned | 

site 304, No. 305 Washington evreet, Bo ier 
Temple Avenue—vup siairs.) All individuals 
alone at any time, at the above place. Having hind! 
experience, he has afforded rete to 3,000 ~*~ 
five years, and all may rest assured of relief 
and ry trusses of his manufactare. He is ql ' 
give every individual relief! who may call on him | 

tcy-The public are czutioned against the many @ 
who ise what they canaot pe . 2% 

Having worn the dittereat kinds of T Ot bem 
that have been offered to the public for the last twenty] 
from diferent pateat manulactories—and naw i 
wear those of hisown manufacture, be is new 
after examining the rupture, W sortof Truss 
adapt to all the different cases that occur, ad 
as good Trusses, and will frraish any kindof 
be had elsewhere, Any per on that pure 
establishment, Hf it does uct suit, can change 
well suited, without adilitional cha 

J.F.F. manufactures 1 many as tweaty di | 


2S 





F. y 
Trusses, among which ure ail the different kinds # 
those of the late JOHN BREATH of chia city formenty: 
AN ALL OPHERS ADVERTISED IN BOSTON, 
VICINITY, together with the Patent Klastic 
spring pad; Trusses without steel springs—these giv 
in all cases of rupt in a large portion, 
fect cure—they can be worn day peg ht; 
and Pivot Truss; Umbilical Spring Trusses made in & 
t ways; Trusses with ball and socket jotnts, Tim 
Prolapeus Ani, by wearing which persone t 
coat of the rectum, can ride on horseback wit 
and safety. He aleo makes trusses for Pi 
have answered in cases where passaries have fe 
sary Trusses, Kuee Caps, and Back Boards are 
on . As a matter of convenience, and pot 
tion, the undersigned will keep on hand the follow 
from other manulactories, which they can bawe; Hf hie) 
not suit them after a fair trial, they can exe e 
them. Dr. Hull’s; Reed’ ral Truss, Kundell's de 
do; Salmon’s Ball and Socket; Sherman’s Patent; 
arsh’s Improved do; Ba . and al 
also, Trusses for children of all sizes. 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
gond as new, 

*,* Ladies wishing for any of these instruments 
waited upon by Mes. Foster, at the above place. 
has been engaged in the above business for ten years. 

tit Phe subscriber makes and keeps on hand Steeled 
for deformed and crooked feet, and is duing thie eve: 
for children and infants In the city and from outof & 
Speci of his work hip may be seen at the 


w® 


Ties 


le 7 











vow—The ministry no absolute security against the curse of 


tory. 

He likewlse informs individuals that he will not 
complaints known to any one except when he js p 
to refer to thom—it being a misfortune, and young 
do not want their cases known. 

JAMES FREDERICK FOST: 
Boston, April, 1842 


Certificate from Dr. Warren. 
Boston, Jan, 7, 
Having had occasion to observe that some persons 
with Hernia, have suffered much for the want ofa 
skilful im ac Trusses to the peculiarit 
cases, | have taken pains to aon oe fofthe 
of Mr. J. F. ‘er to supply the leney oc 
the death of Mr, Beath, ler some 
of his work, I am satisfied that Mr, Poster ia well 
with the manufacture of those instruments and i 
accommodating them to the variety of cases wh: 
fee! myself therefore called on to recommend him to m 
one bewtbree and te the 9 pete UE e person wel) 
to su their wants in tot mH) ta 

r = JOHN C. W 


I hereby certi that [have for several yeara 
the nes of Birr Prater's Prous bee inguinal ‘eee " 





‘| Years past, and 
Instance 


to answer every desirable purpose, and consider it 
able to any other which that ed. 
i een: 


Thy wou; Ter. dae, 1890 eg 


—" March 
I hereby certify that I have known Mr. 
several years last past, and have [ 
in the construction of Trusses and other apparatus fers 

tients, and have always found him ready, eapable ang 
and equal to the occasion for which L bese € i 
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Certificate from Dr, — of Lynn. 
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T have recommended the WWrntes mate James | 
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Revival Hymna. 1 i 

ELECTED by the Rev. R. H. Neale, set to 

Sw Day, editor of the Musical Visitor; perros } 

for sate by Hartley Wood, at the office of the Musical Wie 

itor, 8 rt Aquare, Boston, $10 per hundred, : 

cents single. The fourth edition of 5,000, entarged WR 
, contain all the pepulae h " 

pubiabed on sheets, Neutly 

ng of the Rev. Jacob Knapp, retailed 

made to the trade. 





Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Maine 
State Temperance Society, held April 21, 1335, it was unun- 
imously voted, That the Committee approve the publication 
of the *‘ Temperance Tales,” and that said work be com- 
mended to the favorable regard of the public, as a’nong the 
most useful publications in the cause of temperance, with 


which the C are ac i 
Attest, ASA REDINGTON, Jn., Secretary, 
St Jamus’s Pacace, Jan. 8, 1933, 
EB. C. Delevan, Esq., Ballston Centre, 
Sar. Co., State of New York. 

Sir,—I have had the honor to submit your letter to her 
majesty, and have sincere pleasure in being able to inform 
you that the Queen has very graciously been to ac: 
pcr in the request therein expressed, and Lo accept of the 

ur small volumes of Temperance Tales which accompanied 





it. Her majesty, at the same time was 


DR. JAYNE’S EXPECTOE 
pas INVALUABLE MEDICINE 
daily effecting some of the most asten' 1 
derful cures that has ever been known. Ali whe 
for Asthma, Cough, Spitting of Blood, Whooping 
Croop or Hives, Consumption, Chroni¢ 5 
Pain and soreness of the Breast, difficulty of | 
every other disease of the LUNGS and BREAS 
do attest to ite usefulness, BRONCHITIS, adie 
is ly \ by ds upon “—- 


ping 1 
ture grave, under the mistaken name of CO 
ep by it. ‘ 
us ympione of this disease ( 
soreness of tle junes or throat, 
ing, asthma, hectic fever, a gpitting w; 








pleased to 
me to convey to you the expression of her entire satisfaction 
at this mark of your attention. : 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. H. Grover, Her Majesty’s Librarian, 

We the undersigned, being intimately acquainted with 
the “* Temperance Tales,”’ and with their happy influence 
upon society, do highly approve of the plan of introducing 
them universally into Social, Family and School Libraries, 

coidially recommend them for this purpose. 
Sone Smitu, Peterboro’, N.Y, 
rof. Porren, ; 
KF daly i Union College. 
z noe Lansingburg. 
. Humenrer, 
E. Hirewcoen § Amherst College. 
B. Sucuman, Yale College, 
Joun C. Warnen, M D., 
Rev. H. Wang, Jn., D. D. 
Rev. Banos Stow, Boston. 
Joun Tappan, . 
Moses Grant, Boston. 
Joux H. Cocke, Kichmond. 
‘Tuco. Fretincuvrsrn, 

We doubt not that in some future day, when in the uner- 
ring light of heaven effects are t mack to their causes, 
it willa that the unpretending Ti Tales of 
Lucius M. Sargent have been the means of reclaiming many 
who were hastening to ruin; of confirming the better reso- 
lutions of others, who knowing the right hardly energy 
enough to pursue ion’ cate. 

There are probably no publications that have accomplished 
more for the cause of tomensones than this series of Tales. 
There is no reader of the English language, with so humble 
an understanding, nor so learned that he may not read either 
of these little stories with pleasure and with profit.—Phii- 
adelphia Ubserver. 





In my judgment, 
be productive of singular goud to the cause. Composed ina 
style of much eloquence and classical simplicity--their lan- 
guage level to the most ordinary capacity, and at the same 
time pure and sufficiently elevated—the narrative g 
and colored highly enough to awaken deep interest in the 
Progressive cevelop of character and incident— the ar- 
guments which the writer skilfully throws out, incapable 
of refutation and yet presented and urged in a mild and tol- 
erant spirit—they are in every point of view an ornament to 
our literature and might be made a must powerful aid to- 
wards the diffusion of correct principles,—Maine Temper- 
The author or compiler of the Temperance Tales, has hit 
the just point, without effort, and apparently without ex- 

ration. We trust the series may continue. Philadel- 

ia Gazette. 

We say, let these Tales be widely circulated tl the 
land. Let them be given to every eo ean 
and to every child inour Sabbath ec 
be thrust into the house of every distiller and ; 





a circulation of these Tales would | of 


and blood, It is an i 

— —_ ~ — 7 the wi 

or air vessels, which runs t rough every 

This Expectorant immediately yr 

inflammation, fever, and difficulty 

a free and easy Expectoration, and & 

It always cures Ast) two or Uy 

the CROUP or HIVES of Children, in 

Whooping Coughjand ef ni 
ng Cough, an ‘eciva cure, 7 

have boon given ap by thele. puyuieiena a neue 

CONSUMPTION, have beertrostoredto i 
the following from Rev. Profeasor 

Hamilton, N, Y., © 
Mx. J. 3. Foorn,—Dear Sir, 1 cheerfully 


nial to the 4 day 
icines, which have already ea. 1 ” 
minative successful in my y, in cases where 
means had failed. J have also weed with 


Expectorant. I would pot be without either of f 
cines In my family for any consideration. § 





yn. 


Prof. in Hamilton Lit. 
From Ebenezer Webster, of 
A Canv.—I give the following facts, 

be benefi the operation. % 

J am wixty-tlur years of age, have been 

riously afflicted with the ASTHMA, bave tre a 

sicians. and taken many coraie’ cataes ‘ 
tage. For heaped 
okt in mp hed : 


do. 

it. Lcan now lay comfortably all 
tightness of the lunge and 
so dreadfully distressed and 

irly burdensome to me. 
am not entirely free from other | 
oll age. 
Providence, Oct. 26, 1241. 


Now Ti 








and if they do not break up, by their influence, their horrid 





Hat, Cap, and Furnishing Store. 
P. KEMP would respectfully inform his friends and for- 
* mer customers that he has ned 
Washi St. (nearly o7 
= ray Ee all -— ly a good 
remnium Neck Stocks, &c., Suspenders. 
Hdkfe, Hat, Hair, and Cloths, Brushed Umbrellas, &e. 
* Col'd., and White 
Leaf Hats of all qualities. ” ae ag 





Beek AND JOB PRINTING.<-Cards, Hand- 
Bills, Cirealars, Posting Bills, Steambeat Bills, Bil- 
Heads, ks and Notes of Hand, Druggist’s and A 


plate Printing, executed to order with the 
print- 


utmost despatch, and on as low term t 
ing establishment in oie city, Agree 





MPE ws 2 PRESS, 


it is because that business has ed 
feeling of humanity and tendervess jn thelr tonamsa Joe 
nal of Am. Temp. Union. 

Mr. Sargent is one of the few writers of Tales, whom we 


cap implicitly believe; and for power of 
compan canine een wht catleting te bie tebalf the 

ing, t ing u 
unsurpassed by 


deep sympathies of the soul, is, we 
any other writer of the present day.— Water Mon, 
Mr. Sargent has the thanks of all whose 
respect, and the gratitude of very many 
instrumentalit 


he need 
have been res- 
cued by the 
drunkenness 


y of bia writings from the path of 
and misery.— Episcopal Recorder. 

Tales of such thrilling interest, especially when founded 
on fact, can never be too widely cisculsted.—Library of 


No tnttle works have been more for, or 
read with more satisfaction and profit 
Tales. In this respect. Mr. Sargent bas not inaptly been 
termed the Walter of the Temperance cause, — Ded- 
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